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The Oxford Scholar : 

A Biographical Introduction 

. let me read the oft-read tale again ! 

The story of that Oxford scholar..... 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a free onward impulse brushing through. 

The Scholar Gipsy' 
Matthew Arnold 

Vinayaka Krishna Gokak was probably one of the 
most charismatic of literary personalities of his time. An 
Indian Oxford scholar with a first class first to his credit 
during the colonial rule of the Raj, he wrote both in Eng¬ 
lish and Kannada; adorned the most merited State and 
Central academic institutions as Professor, Principal, Di¬ 
rector and Vice-Chancellor; led educational and literary 
delegations in the pre- and post-independence days in In¬ 
dia investing himself almost with an aura and stature of a 
symbolic figure in the eyes of the public. He was one among 
the few poet professors blessed with a stentorian voice, ‘a 
mighty mouth 1 which held his audienc spellbound. He 
taught Shelley, Keats and Shakespeare so feelingly with 
such an understanding that he outshone many of the best 
elderly colleagues of his time. Wherever he went, he 
attracted merited students; set up poetry clubs and liter¬ 
ary associations and initiated the youngsters into the art 
of writing. He was almost wedded to this disinterested en- 
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deavour' of spreading ‘sweetness and light in the true 
Arnoldian sense. So naturally he grew into a Symbolic lig- 
ure, besides being a poet himself ! Perhaps it is enlighten¬ 
ing to know in this context that the poet and the Symbolic 
figure in Gokak complement each other and live in each 
other's effulgent radiance. In the ultimate analysis of 
Gokak's greatness both these aspects have their rightful 
claims. 

Young Gokak began as a muse-struck lad writing 
lyrics both in English and Kannada and eventually opted 
for the latter. He grew gradually to be a Trivikrama', meas¬ 
uring up to heavens as it were, producing an epic of Rig- 
Vedic panorama of thirty-five thousands lines only to be 
rivalled, perhaps in its conception and expanse, by 
Kazantzakis's Greek epic ‘The Odyssey : A Modern Sequel' 
published in 1938. 

As poet professor, Gokak has had few equals among 
the older and the younger generations of his times. He 
belonged to that rare lot of inspired teachers of English in 
the pre-and post-independence era in India. One would 
lovingly recall those revered names of old world professors 
of English, R. Sadasiva Aiyar of Fergusson and Nowrosjee 
Wadia College, Poona: B.M. Srikantia of Maharaja's Col¬ 
lege, Mysore ; Amalendu Bose of Calcutta; Sachchidananda 
Sinha of Patna; Deb of Allahabad; Dastoor of Hyderabad 
and S.R. Bhatt of Ahmedabad. These teachers have their 
names writ large in the hearts of their students. Their con¬ 
tribution to professorial way of teaching English in India 
need not go unrecorded. 

Gokak robed in black would walk into the class 'sage 
with Atlantean shoulders' and recite those lines of Shelley, 
Keats and Shakespeare so feelingly that it was a real expe¬ 
rience for his students. His eyes sparkled as the voice 
boomed and reverberated across the hall like the tolling of 
a bell. The students were almost mesmerised and experi¬ 
enced a real 'Kavyasamadhi' like that of their teacher him¬ 
self. They felt like those voyagers staring at the Pacific, 'Si¬ 
lent, upon a peak in Darien'. 
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Vinayaka Krishna Gokak was born on August 10, 
1909, in the Hindu month of Shravana at Savanur 
(Shravanada Uru), a town forty miles south west of Hubli 
city in the district of Dharwad in the erstwhile Bom¬ 
bay Presidency which became part of Karnataka 
(Mysore state) after its formation in 1956. This tiny 
town of a Muslim Nawab, with its idylic setting of Pan 
(betel leaf) gardens, lemon trees and large tanks — 
Moti Talav, Sadashiva Bavadi and Vishnu Teertha — 
was quite conducive to the growth of a literary gen¬ 
ius. Gokak had his primary as well as secondary 
schooling here. He passed the matriculation exami¬ 
nation of Bombay University from the local Majeed 
High School in 1925. It is said that Gokak as a teen¬ 
ager was initiated into writing poetry by his teachers 
and he had a few pieces in English at such an early 
age. 

Gokak's father, Krishnarao, was a non-matric 
lawyer permitted to practise by the Nawab within the 
State limits. He was popular not merely as a lawyer 
but as a well-read astrologer and religious man of the 
town. He was a disciple of Santa Maharaja of Balekun- 
dri, a place near Belgaum. The family had usual 
Bhajans and Keertans at home and all festivals were 
performed with strict Brahmanic rituals. Besides, 
Krishnarao was gifted with what is called 
'Mulchajyotisha', art of face-reading, which he had 
learnt from a wandering mendicant after a rigorous 
tapasya for eight to ten years. It is said that he also 
wrote a book on the same subject which became popu¬ 
lar and was rewarded by the then Maharajas of Miraj 
and Baroda States in British India. 

Before Krishnarao moved to Savanur his adopted 
father, Vinayakarao, who hailed from Gokak town in 
Belgaum district had settled at Lakshmeshwar 
obtaining a special Sanad from the Maharaja of Miraj 
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to practise law at this place. Krishnarao, as he came 
of age, got married to Sundarabai, daughter of 
Panduranga Joshi of Lakshmeshwar, who for some¬ 
time worked as a teacher at Savanur. Joshi was a 
scholar and a man of high discipline and young Gokak 
inherited more of his grandfather on the distaff side. 

Of the five children of Krishnarao, Gokak, nick¬ 
named as Dada in the family, was the first male child 
preceded by two elder sisters and followed by an 
affectionate younger sister and a handsome younger 
brother whose premature death was most tenderly 
recorded later in his autobiography. 

As a teenager, Gokak was more withdrawn; a 
solitary figure with a pensive look, he roamed about. 
He was seen loafing sometimes near the tank, some¬ 
times on the outskirts of the town in Pan gardens, 
sometimes around the remote Durga temple talking 
to the illiterate priest. He looked slightly funny with a 
lanky frame. Enjoying the pleasures of reminiscence, 
his elder sister would narrate with her usual Dharwad 
accent : "Dada, as a boy was so so; not that normal; 
he was rather moony and quirkish. Daylong he danced 
like Nawab’s Muharram tiger (Note here that Savanur 
was a native state under the British rule with a Mus¬ 
lim Ruler) and when asked, "Dada, you are all the 
while gadding about without study or any useful work. 
Tell me, when are you going to be studious like your 
younger brother ?". Then Dada would guffaw and say, 
"Look, Akka, stop kidding, I shall certainly be more 
intelligent and studious than he". Akim fell silent and 
must have been infinitely amused everytime when her 
'moony' brother won laurels after laurels in his ca¬ 
reer. 

After his matriculation, Gokak left Savanur for 
Dharwad to join Karnataka College. Here he was for¬ 
tunate to have eminent teachers to guide him. There 
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was one Professor Takakhav a legendary scholar with 
four times M. A. in English, Sanskrit, Latin and Greek, 
all with first class first from Bombay University who 
taught English literature at Honours level. Gokak 
continued his studies under his guidance eventually 
proving worthy of his professor. He obtained a first 
class in B.A. (Hons) in 1929 along with Daxina Fel¬ 
lowship. He also won the much coveted Ellis Prize of 
that year. He repeated the performance in M.A. in 
1931 with a first class first to the University. 

Meanwhile, as a student at Dharwad, Gokak was 
introduced to Bendre who was then an important fig¬ 
ure in the literary circle of North Karnataka. Bendre 
with a few of his associates from Dharwad and 
Halasangi (a village in Bijapur District) had formed a 
literary group named Geleyara Gumpu ( Friends As¬ 
sociation) — reminiscent of the 'University Wits' of 

Elizabethan England -in 1923. This group had 

budding literary geniuses of that day among whom 
some of the notable names are Madhurachenna, 
Betageri Krishnasharma, G.B. Joshi, Kallur Krish- 
nakumar, Siddawanahalli Krishnasharma, S.B. Joshi 
and R.S. Mugali. All of them have contributed copi¬ 
ously to modern Kannada literature. Gokak's intro¬ 
duction to this group was a significant event in his 
life. These friends wrote poetry and patriotic articles; 
discussed India's cultural heritage and the state of 
Kannada language and literature. Their great dream 
was to see the five different parts of Kannada-Speak¬ 
ing areas united and India freed from the British rule. 
They also studied and talked about Aurobindo, 
Tagore, Tilak and Gandhiji. Their Western favourites 
were W.B. Yeats, 'A.E.' (George William Russell), 
Maeterlinck, Tolstoy and Ruskin. Bendre and 
Madhurachenna were the leading lights of the 
Geleyara Gumpu, the latter being blessed with a mys- 
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tic bent of mind. They talked on Aurobindo's writ¬ 
ings; the group participated in discussions and in 
writing poetry, with the result that a literary move¬ 
ment in North Karnataka started which came to be 
known later as 'Navodaya Movement 1 in literature. 
Certainly many of these writers must have felt that 
kind of Wordsworthian Bliss' in those days and 
Bendre's apostolic declaration in his famous poem 
'Dawn' (1926) seems to sum up the joy of this move¬ 
ment. 

This's not mere dawn, my brother! 

This's not mere dawn, my brother! 

Being almost mesmerised by Bendre's uncanny 
scholarship, and his racy, processed muse, Gokak 
was converted overnight to writing in Kannada. As a 
teenager he had tried his hand at English verse and 
by the time he had completed two years at Dharwad 
he had a collection of English poems'The Sky Line', 
and a play in three Acts, 'The Saint in Woman'. Now 
under the influence of Bendre, his initiation into 
Kannada writing was complete, and he wrote his first 
Kannada poem 'Darikara' (The Wayfarer) in 1927. The 
poem is an invocation to poetic inspiration which is 
personified as wayfarer : 

You stayed awhile in mind's sweet shade 

Got away after resting; 

Away you went. Should you get away hurriedly? 

O ! The wayfarer 

Wl\at kingdom is it you are sporting in ? 

What world is your abode ? 

What beauties blossom as you step in! ! 

Would there be no meetings between us ? 

Is it that you are simply a flash of lightning ? 

Is all my life a house un-entered by you ? 

The wayfarer is an angelic visitor; he is the 
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divine afflatus incarnate; the routine metaphor 
'unentered house’ suggestive of the poet's anguish and 
affection renders the poem a simple yet dignified 
invocation. 

Now the year was 1931. On the recommenda¬ 
tion of his revered teacher, Professor Takakhav, Gokak 
was appointed Assistant Professor of English at the 
Deccan Education Society's prestigeous institution, 
Fergusson College. So he moved to Poona in Maharas¬ 
htra from Dharwad. He was married to Sharada Devi 
of Bettaduru family of Dharwad the previous year and 
the shift augured well for the couple. At college, he 
was a scholarly teacher; outside he had his Muse to 
play with. He also started 'Aurobindo Mandat' at Poona 
with his friends and associates. The group met, wrote 
and discussed poetry and Aurbindo philosophy. 
Bendre used to visit 'Mandat in the early thirties 
whenever he came to Poona to see his uncle who had 
settled there. During these years, Gokak, besides 
writing poetry, completed a full-length play 
Jananayaka (People's Leader) in 1935 modelled on 
Shakespearean conception of tragedy. He also wrote 
a novel titled Ijjodu' in the same year. Earlier in 1934 
when he was just twenty-five, he presided over the 
Kavi Goshti of the 20th Akhil Bharata Kannada 
Sahitya Sammelan held at Raichur which was then 
part of the Hyderabad State of Nizam. The address at 
Raichur was a success : Kannada poetry and Kannada 
literary cirticism experienced a pleasant breezy spell 
of English Romanticism at his hands. The same year, 
on the insistence of friends, Gokak published his first 
collection of poems Kalopasaka. It contains some six 
long poems including the title poem 'Kalopasaka' - 
The Art Worshipper. The poems are lyrical narratives, 
some of them are dramatic lyrics like those of Brown¬ 
ing. Most of them are dreams translated into poetry. 
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There is a beautiful opera on Mahasweta - Pundarika 
episode which fascinates the audience by its melody 
and purity of diction. After a while Gokak published 
his second collection of verse Pay ana (The Journey) 
in January 1937. It contains only lyric poems written 
since his college days to this date including the first 
poem 'Darikara' which has been referred to earlier. 

The Poona years were exteremely fruitful in 
Gokak's life. He matured both professionally and crea¬ 
tively as professor and poet. The management of the 
Deccan Education Society was very much pleased with 
Gokak's work and made him the life member of the 
Society, the very next year after the date of his ap¬ 
pointment. In the middle of 1936, the Society decided 
to send some one of their college staff members abroad 
for further studies. The candidate chosen was Gokak 
much to the envy of some of his senior colleagues, 
but the choice was made purely on the basis of merit. 
Expressing his gratitude for the offer, he sailed to 
England in the middle of August that year to pursue 
his studies at the University of Oxford. What a jour¬ 
ney it was! and what became of Gokak here, 3 A the 
Kannada public knows it well. 

It was not merely a literary event; to some ex¬ 
tent it turned out to be something greater as well. 
Gokak became the first non-white scholar to get a 
first class first at the University of Oxford. Perhaps 
he was the first student whose rank was declared on 
the merit of his written performance as he had to 
forgo the regular viva voce owing to serious illness. 

The other important event was that he wrote 
Samudra Geethagalu (Sea Songs) and Samudrada- 
cheyinda (From Across the Sea), the two books of great 
significance, the second one being a model diary of 
his journey by sea from India to England. It also 
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recorded some of the major events of his life at Ox¬ 
ford. The book in lucid Kannada prose makes a de¬ 
lightful reading. His book of verse Samudrageethagalu 
(Sea songs) introduced a new dynamism into Kannada 
poetry and showed new direction to younger poets. 
Both the books were published in 1940. 

On returning from Oxford in the middle of 1938, 
Gokak was appointed Vice-Principal of Willingdon 
College, Sangli. Two years later he succeeded Shri 
D.G. Karve - the reputed economist of Bombay Presi¬ 
dency - as Principal of the college. Here he met a gal¬ 
axy of scholars who happened to be his senior and 
junior colleagues on the staff - among whom were 
R.S. Mugali, the noted Kannada writer; Girish 
Kanetkar, the eminent Marathi poet of Ravi Kirana 
Mandal; and M.B. Patwardhan, a senior amiable San¬ 
skrit scholar; G.S. Dixit, a brilliant soft-spoken His¬ 
tory scholar and T.G. Mainkar, a talented young 
scholar in Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi. Prof. 
Ranganatha Shrinivasa Mugali became Gokak's life¬ 
long friend and companion in his literary endeavour. 
They were considered literary twins in those days. 
Positioned at Sangli, Gokak and Mugali acted as "Twin 
Dikpalakas 1 of their land and culture. Their services 
in this respect and the cultural activities of Willingdon 
College in those days under their guidance deserve a 
special chapter and need to be remembered with grati¬ 
tude by the people of the State. 

Academically, 'Willingdon 1 made great progress 
during Gokak's days. There was a boom and a har¬ 
vest of second classes with one or two first classes in 
every faculty. Many students who carried Gokak's 
stamp of learning and scholarship became great public 
figures. To name a few of them, they are R.Y. 
Dharwadkar, P.G. Patil, Prabhu Desai, V.Y. Yardi, 
Gangadhar Chittal, Sarojini Mahishi, G.N. Sabhait, 
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G.D. Nadakarni, L.R. Hegde, K.G. Shastri, Keshava 
Mutalik Dasai and Lingesh Sharma. They have made 
their mark in their respective fields in Karnataka and 
abroad as well. The management of the Deccan Edu¬ 
cation Society rightly recognised this academic bril- 
lance when the successor of Gokak, Principal K.G. 
Pandit paid glowing tributes to him on Lhe eve of tak¬ 
ing over office in June 1944. Principal Pandit said, 
"Sangli became Oxford and 'Willingdon' achieved in¬ 
ternational status under the stewardship of V.K. 
Gokak". 

On the creative side, 'Willingdon' witnessed an¬ 
other important event. As Gokak came to Sangli in 
1938, he in association with his esteemed friend Prof. 
R.S. Mugali, known as "Rasika Ranga', and other stu¬ 
dents of College Karnataka Sangh, started a Poetry 
Club named 'Varunakunja'. The group met on Fri¬ 
days and wrote poems extempore on subjects an¬ 
nounced minutes before. Gokak and Mugali were a 
force and an influence on the campus in those days. 
Bendre read out his Kannada Meghadoota just fresh 
from the manuscript at the anniversary meeting of 
the Kannada Sangha of Willingdon College in 1944. 

Three of the eminent poets of today were nur¬ 
tured in the environs of 'Varunakunja’ under the be¬ 
nign influence of Gokak. Two of them, Gangadhar 
Chittal and S.R. Ekkundi, who were his early imita¬ 
tors, soon emerged with their distinct individuality. 
The third one, V.G. Bhat, the most original and the 
'off-beat' youngster of 'Varunakunja 1 group unwit-, 
tingly pioneered a kind of poetiy of protest much to 
the surprise and admiration of Gokak himself. Bhat 
criticised Gokak and Bendre in his own gentle, face¬ 
tious manner. He told the group good-humouredly : 

'No more am I a policy holder 

of Aurobindo Insurance Company'. 
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Bhat would certainly have developed into a poet 
of greater significance had he pursued his art with 
more sustained seriousness. All these years, Gokak 
was a pervading creative influence on the college cam¬ 
pus. His orations, poetry recitations, his demeanour, 
dress and mannerisms were admired and copiously 
imitated by most of his students so much so that he 
was a cult figure in the late thirties and early forties. 

It was in the year 1944, Gokak was criticised 
for his 'undue sympathy 1 in promoting a class four 
employee of the college. The 'lapse 1 , it is said, was 
discussed at the central committee of the manage¬ 
ment which went so far so to ask for an explanation. 
Gokak's explanation was a spirited single line resig¬ 
nation which satisfied his rivals but shocked the sen¬ 
ior members of the Society. The members like Wran¬ 
gler Principal Mahajani tried to assuage the feelings 
of Gokak but they tried in vain. At last the manage¬ 
ment reluctantly accepted the resignation, and Gokak 
was back jobless at Dharwad to make a fresh begin¬ 
ning. Here under the patronising care of N.K. Dixit, a 
noted lawyer of Dharwad, and the Nawab of Savanur, 
he was able to clear off the debt he owed to the Deccan 
Education Society Management which had sponsored 
his Overseas studies. He was now a free bird to move 
about, though the financial burden overweighed on 
his mind. Even in these critical years, he published 
Trivikramara Akashagange % 'The Milky way of 
Trivikrama' (1945). The poem ’Akshagange' (The Milky 
way) is an introduction to the work which reveals the 
high idealism of a dreamy character. 

Early in the same year, Gokak was interviewed 
and appointed Professor of English at Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, Hyderabad. He worked at the University for 
only a year or two. On the creative side, he gathered a 
few friends and colleagues and formed a literary as- 
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sociation known as Jignasugala Koota'. The group 
dissussed subjects relating to literature, philosophy 
and culture. They also brought out a collection of some 
seventy sonnets of Gokak, along with a few lyrical 
poems under the title Abhyudaya (1946). The Telugu 
term Abhyudaya, Gokak said, is connotative of the 
term 'Pragatisheela' in Kannada. And it is appropri¬ 
ate, one feels in this context, to assess his poetry as 
being 'Pragatisheela' - "Progressive 1 - rather than al¬ 
together 'New'. He spent here nearly a year and a half 
after which he was invited in the middle of 1946 to 
become the Principal of a newly opened College of 
Arts and Commerce at Visanagar in North Gujarat 
which was then part of Baroda State in British India. 

Gokak was much pleased with the students and 
people of this region. They loved him for his teaching 
and scholarship. Overwhelmed by cordiality and 
warmth of these people, Gokak dedicated a collection 
of his poems Higgu (Joy/Ecstacy) to one of the- self¬ 
less social workers of North Gujarat, Shri Ratibhai 
Joshi. This 'Visanagar collection’ written in 1946, 
published in 1949, is the poet’s personal tribute to 
the hospitality and glory of Gujarat. He loved the land 
and the people so much that he wrote : 

Gujarat is my motherland 

This is my own state 


Who dare deny this? 

The type of warmth and cordiality that Gokak 
cherishes for the sister states of the Indian Union, 
whichever he visited, invests his personality with a 
special kind of aura and affability. One can recall here 
a similar kind of poetic tribute he paid to late 
Tarkateertha Lakshmana Shastri, the noted elderly 
intellectual of Maharastra State, when they met at 
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Mahabaleswar. The three years (1946-1949) that 
Gokak spent at Visanagar were so memorable and 
significant that they gave him the foretaste of his much 
loved concept of 'Vishvamanavatavada' through the 
love and hospitality of these people. Gokak's poem 
on Visanagar narrates how he and his family were 
thrilled and moved to tears when the whole town - 
students, parents, businessmen, lawyers and work¬ 
ers - turned up at the railway station and garlanded 
him and the train as well so profusely as a mark of 
their love and respect for their beloved Principal on 
his transfer to Kolhapur. The tearful farewell which 
Gujarat gave him that day, Gokak recalled years later, 
was symbolic of India's unity in diversity. 

It was the year 1949 when most of the princely 
states of British India merged with the Indian Union. 
Accordingly, the merger of Baroda and Kolhapur 
States took place with the tringual - Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kannada - Bombay Presidency. So Gokak was 
transferred from Visanagar (Baroda State) to Kolhapur 
as Principal of Rajaram college. Here he met his old 
and senior friends. Some of them were his colleagues 
on the staff of the college. There was Dr. A.N. Upadhye, 
a great oriental scholar ; there were V.S. Khandekar, 
a novelist of eminence in Marathi and Balasahib 
Khardekar, Bar-at-law, ex-principal of Rajaram Col¬ 
lege who was also former Professor of English there. 
Principal Khardekar was a brilliant Cambridge gradu¬ 
ate noted for his lively speeches with Englishman's 
accent. An aristocrat by taste and lineage, he always 
helped the poor and needy students of that region 
with finance and food. For Gokak, the stay at Kolhapur 
proved to be a happy union of scholarly friends and 
cultured personalities. The next year was the year 
when India declared itself constitutionally a Sover¬ 
eign Republic of the States and Gokak celebrated In- 
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dia's first Republic day function with Balasahib as 
the chief guest of the occasion. The latter regaled his 
audience with interesting anecdotes delivering his last 
public speech in English. Deliverance from the Brit¬ 
ish rule meant deliverance from English language, he 
said. Henceforth Balasahib never made public 
speeches in English though he taught it in class rooms. 

Gokak's tenure as Principal of the College (1949- 
1952) was not as smooth as was expected. Though 
he was popular among students as teacher of Eng¬ 
lish, he had his difficulties in the routine admin¬ 
istration of the college. The area was linguistically 
sensitive and some of the local geniuses who were 
envious of his career and his brilliance as a teacher 
raised the slogan that 'Gokak knows no English' ! 
His English was branded 'bookish'. Such criticism, 
as most of us understand it today, could be applied 
to many of the reputed Indian scholars and teachers 
including Gokhales and Radhakrishnans. Perhaps the 
only exception would be that of Gandhiji's English 
which is essentially Gandhian. But that is not the 
point to be pursued here. 

It is amidst such sweet and bitter experiences 
his another collection of verse Ugama (The Source) 
was published in 1950 and he was transferred two 
years later in 1952 from Kolhapur to Dharwad as prin¬ 
cipal of Karnataka College, where he was a student 
three decades ago. Some of the dreams of Geleyara 
Gumpuhad become realities by this time. The state; of 
united Karnataka had come into existence, and the 
four districts of Bombay Karnataka - Belgaum, 
Bijapur, Dharwad and North Canara - had a separate 
University named Karnataka University (1950) with 
its headquarters at Dharwad. Here he completed and 
published another book of poems BaLa deguladalli (In 
Life's Temple, 1953). His then famed novel Ijjodu com- 
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pleted during his Poona days in 1935, was now ex¬ 
tended to a bumper bulk with its new title Samarasave 
Jeevana (Harmony is life) in 1953. It was later printed 
and published in one single volume in 1956. 

Besides these publications, Gokak had two other 
important creative experiments to his credit. The first 
one was that he founded a poetry society named 
'Kamala Mandal' in association with his colleagues 
and students. The 'Kamala Mandal' of Dharwad, like 
the 'Varunakunja' of Sangli, nurtured and inspired 
many local poets and critics. Some of the youngsters 
of this group, viz, Chandrashekar Patil, G.V. Kulkarni, 
Sjddhalinga Pattanashetti, R.G. Kulkarni and Giraddi 
GcSvindaraja have emerged as writers of considerable 
individuality and merit. Senior writers of distinction 
like Prof. S.S. Malawad and Shri. C.S. Kanavi also 
visited Mandal' and participated in its activities. 
Gokak's second well-known experiment in Dharwad 
was in the field of social work. He gathered a large 
group of service-minded professors and students and 
started 'Shramadana Movement’ % the sole inspira¬ 
tion being the great saint Vinoba Bhave. He partici¬ 
pated physically along with his students and col¬ 
leagues, and constructed a neat, well macadamised 
road of about five to six kilometres from Malamardi 
to University campus (then called, Chhota 
Mahabaleshwar). It was named 'Gokak Marg’ by tire 
late Shri Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan who performed 
its inauguration ceremony on 26th October, 1953. In 
a way the Shramadana Movement, as far as Gokak 
was concerned, was virtually poetry in action. Indi¬ 
rectly this type of society serving instinct on the part 
of the poet seems to influnce his creative psyche as 
well. 

The year now was 1957 and Gokak had the 
hounour of representing India at the World's Literary 
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Meet held at Tokyo, Japan. The same year his long 
poem Dyava-Prithvi (Heaven and Earth) was pub¬ 
lished. In 1958, he was elected president of the All 
India Kannada Sahitya Sammelan held at Bellary. He 
visited the U.S.A. on an educational assignment by 
the Government of India late in 1958 from October to 
December. On his return, he received an important 
offer from the Government of India. He had been se¬ 
lected on the basis of his merit to be the Director of 
the newly started Central Institute of English at 
Hyderabad. Gokak accepted the appointment. Pre¬ 
siding over the felicitation function, Principal G.S. 
Paramashivaiah of the then Karnataka Science Col¬ 
lege said, 'It is a signal honour done not only to Gokak, 
but to the state of Karnataka as well'. 

Gokak left Dharwad for Hyderabad in 1959. As 
the first Director of a language institute, he had a 
different kind of challenge and responsibility. The shift 
from literature to language teaching was a difficult 
turn which he negotiated so successfully. It was dur¬ 
ing his tenure that India was to import a new kind of 
language technology into the country. The freedom 
and flexibility in teaching vocabulary, syntax, into¬ 
nation and grammar patterns brought in a lot of 
insights and opened up new vistas in matters of liter¬ 
ary appreciation and critical evaluation. The great 
advantage was the emergence of a new kind of aware¬ 
ness about stylistics in literary prose and poetry. This 
kind of thinking led to innovative experiments in 
Bhasha literatures of India. Gokak^s lectures on com¬ 
plexity in poetry which he delivered later in Mysore in 
1978 bear testimony to this kind of awareness. 

As the Director of the Institute, he had a busy 
administrative schedule all these years. He visited East 
Africa in 1960 as India's delegate to present his views 
on teaching of English at the World English Teachers 
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Conference. The same year he was conferred the title 
of Padmasri by the Government of India, and he also 
won tire prestigious Central Sahitya Akademi Award 
for his poetical work Dyava-Prithvi (Heaven and Earth). 
A year later in 1961 his three other collections of verse 
namely Urnanabha, Kashmeera and Songs of Africa 
were published. 

In July 1962, he visited England to inaugurate 
the Commonwealth English Teachers Conference held 
at Cambridge. In 1965 he submitted a Report on the 
role of English in the post-independence days in In¬ 
dia. The same year, the poems he wrote during his 
educational tour of the U.S.A. between August and 
December 1958 were published partially under the 
title Indilla nale (Not Today, Tomorrow). This book of 
verse and prose is Gokak's voluminous American di¬ 
ary on the lines of his former Samudrageethagalu. It 
is a fine album of Gokak's photographic verse. This 
collection is significant in other respects as well. For 
the first time an attempt is made in Kannada poetry 
to digest the industrial milieu of the modern civilisa¬ 
tion. The collection ‘'houses’ a separate section called 
'Yantra kavya 1 , the poetry of machines and gadgets. 

Gokak's term of office as Director of the Central 
Institute of English ended in 1966, and he was to be 
back at Dharwad. But he had an invitation from the 
Government of Karnataka. He was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Bangalore University. The Carlton House 
became the V.C's lodge. The public'greeted him cor¬ 
dially as he returned to his home state after complet¬ 
ing his term as successful Director of a prestigeous 
institute. But as a Vice-Chancellor of his own home 
state University, Gokak had his good days as well as 
bad days. The university administration in the post¬ 
independence days has been, as is well known, a 
tougher job with increasing socio-political pressures. 
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An honest impartial administrator in such a set up is 
looked upon as a curious species of a different world. 
Gokak as a dedicated man to Aurobindo values, must 
have experienced the agony of being a Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor when concessions and compromises were the only 
cherished values here. He was soon alleged of 
'Hamletising' in taking firm decisions. He refused to 
be brusque at any cost with the result that he had to 
resign from the post in 1969, only to accept another 
offer again from the Central Government. He was this 
time appointed Director of the All India Institute of 
Advanced Studies (1970) at Simla. 

Gokak was again on the move; he left Bangalore 
and joined the Simla institute. The work here seemed 
to suit his nature and temperament. Selected schol¬ 
ars and writers from different states of the Indian 
union gathered here and conducted research in their 
respective State languages, histoiy and culture. As a 
champion of the values of Samanvayavada, Gokak 
liked the work; arranged All India seminars and sym¬ 
posia to discuss problems and issues arising out of 
East-West encounter in Indian life and culture. Be¬ 
sides, he met writers and artists of different states 
and exchanged views with them. This kind of work 
enhanced the status of his personality. As a man of 
letters in his own language, he grew and developed 
into an inter-state personality owing to his constant 
contacts with other states' literature and culture. He 
wrote his impressions about the people and person¬ 
alities he met around the place which were later col¬ 
lected and published under the title Simla 
Symphanigalu. 

In. the middle of 1971, Gokak was conferred the 
Honorary Doctorate by the Pacific University of Cali¬ 
fornia. By the end of 1972, his term of Office as the 
Director expired and he was back at his Bangalore 
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residence in Sadashivanagar. Here he began evincing 
great interest in the spiritual discourses of Sai Baba. 
Eventually he became a believer in Baba's spiritual 
powers. Both Aurobindo and Baba were great attrac¬ 
tions for him. Of all the elderly writers in Kannada, . 
Gokak like Professor N. Kasturi and G.P. Rajaratnam 
was increasingly drawn towards Baba's socio-cultural 
zeal to reform the society. This kind of altruistic trait 
which was earlier manifest in his liking for Vinoba 
Bhave and later in his Samanvaya Declaration seems 
to have persuaded him to accept Baba's suggestion 
to become the Vice-Chancellor of Sri Satya Sai Insti¬ 
tute of Higher Learning in 1981. 

Meanwhile around 1970-1972, Gokak was at¬ 
tracted to the study of anicient Indian culture; obvi¬ 
ously it was an inspiration he carried with him from 
his post at Simla. Soon he got absorbed in the study 
of the Vedas, Upanishads and the Eighteen puranas 
which further inspired him to plan and work on a 
poem on ancient India. He worked nearly seven years 
(1971-1978) and completed a gigantic epic Bharata 
Sindhu Rashmi (Light from Bharata Sindhu, the re¬ 
gion which cradled the Aryo-Dravidian civilizations). 
The poem, both in extent and innovation, does merit 
a critical consideration. It was published in 1982 and 
was awarded the 'Jnana Peetha Puraskar' irj 1991. 

During these years of serious study, Gokak held 
two of the countiy's important honorary positions : 
he was chosen to be the President of Bharatiya Jnana 
Peetha in 1977 and in 1978 he was elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Central Sahitya Akademi, and subse¬ 
quently its President in 1983. The same year his epic 
Bharata Sindhu Rashmi won the Rajaji Prashasti and 
later in 1987 bagged the IBH Prize. 

As was already mentioned, Gokak accepted the 
Vice-Chancellor's position on Baba's suggestion in 
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1981 and continued to serve the (deemed) university 
besides actively participating in the university-spon¬ 
sored spiritual discourses and Summer Institutes. His 
presence on the campus was ubiquitous. He talked 
to the students on culture, religion and literature for 
hours together. He was friendly with them; advised 
them; further guided the courses of study in science 
subjects making them more meaningful by inducting 
an appropirate quantum of Humanities into them. He 
saw to it that the best of Indian culture absorb the 
best features of Western culture and civilization. He 
served the University for three years from 1981 to 
1983 and retired with the permission of Baba. 

Much pleased with Gokak's diligence and indus¬ 
try, Baba, as C.N. Mangala an eye witness to the event 
writes, 'conferred a unique honour on Dr. V.K. Gokak 
during the convocation of the University on 22nd No¬ 
vember 1983. He tied two thick gold bracelets (Kanka- 
nas) on the wrists of Dr. V.K. Gokak saying that one 
was symbolic of his desire to see the emergence of 
quality pupils and the other was symbolic of his de¬ 
sire to seek the grace of God. Thus the two bracelets 
represented the two cherished goals of Dr. Gokak.' 

All these years during his stay at Bangalore or 
outside, Gokak and his senior friend Dr. 
Bhagavantam, a reputed retired Indian scientist, were 
severely criticised by the Rationalist Group of 
Bangalore for their belief in miracles and divine pow¬ 
ers of Sai Baba. Gokak, it is reliably learnt, never 
answered the criticism. He did not make it an issue 
in any of his public speeches. He remained aloof from 
'the controversy’. Even his elderly colleagues and ad¬ 
mirers remained 'neutral 1 over the issue 'leaving it 
safely to the custody of Cronos, the Time god’. 

ATter his retirement Gokak stayed either in 
Bangalore at his residence or in Bombay where his 
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son resided. It was on the midnight of 28th April 1992, 
during one of his sojourns with his son, he complained 
of chest pain. He was promptly asked whether he 
should be moved out to a nearby nursing home to 
which he replied, 'No, I firmly believe in Baba'. He 
then asked for a cup of milk which his son served 
him. He drank and fell silent, never to return. Gokak's 
body was cremated in Bombay; his ashes were flown 
over to Bangalore, where they were received with full 
State honours by the Chief Minister of Karnataka, 
and President of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat. From 
here the ashes were distributed to district capitals 
and towns; each river of Karanataka including the 
great Kaveri and the Krishna had their share of the 
poet's ashes. 



The Poet as Dreamer : Early Poems 

Dreams' souerign am I, not you. 

. 'Selavu', Vinayaka* 

Far from the world where sorrow is supreme 
I turn and consecrate my soul to a Dream. 

'The song of love' 

A gaunt figure with hollow eyes, a veritable 
Scholar Gipsy waiting 'for the spark from heaven to 
fall', Gokak as a teenager moved to Dharwad for his 
college education. At college he had Prof. Takakhav 
as his teacher and guide; outside he had 'Ambika- 
tanaya Datta', D.R. Bendre, his Guru and friend, who 
nourished his sapling of Kannada poetry. He was in¬ 
troduced to Aurobindo's writings way back in 1925 
by Bendre himself who used to be in those days al¬ 
most in constant communion with the saint. Gokak 
reverentially recalled those days in his book on 
Aurobindo published in 1973. He wrote, "He (Bendre) 
used to see Sri Aurobindo in dream practically every 
night and Sri Aurobindo explained to him on a black¬ 
board chalk in hand, problems that confronted him 
in his attempt to formulate a numerological account 
of metaphysics." 1 

* Gokak adopted his First name as pen name. His poetry written in Kannada is 
generally called as 'Vinayaka Kavya‘. 
t. Sri Aurobindo : Seer and Poet (Abhinav Publications, New Delhi,) p. 10 
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Gokak's early initiation into Aurobindo's poetic 
thought and spirituality combined with his own- 
ardent idealism and scholarly discipline shaped his 
creativity. As a scholar he was a seeker of knowledge, 
and by instinct he was a dreamer. His first two col¬ 
lections related to Dharwad and Poona days are most 
revealing in this respect and are distinctly of 
'Navodaya' tradition. 2 Even his later collections up to 
the year 1950 can be accommodated under this tra¬ 
dition with the exception of SamucLrageethagalu pub¬ 
lished in 1940. The collections after 1950 are consid¬ 
ered by the poet himself to belong to "Navya Phase' - 
the Modernist Phase - of which he is regarded his¬ 
torically as its initiator. To speak of phases in Gokak's 
poetic career is a matter of chronological convenience 
rather than of any critical consequence. The most re¬ 
doubtable fact about Gokak's oeuvre is that his po¬ 
etry registers more of dynamism and outgoing pro- 
gressivist inclinations than ripened growth. One feels 
that there is less of vertical or ascending growth in 
his work. Collection after collection, his verse contin¬ 
ues to register growth in terms of width ; it expands; 
and expands horizontally to massive porportions. 

The present chapter deals with the beginning 
phase of the poet roughly up to 1950. It attempts to 
see how the scholar and dreamer in Gokak contrib¬ 
uted to enrich the 'Navodaya' poetry of the twenties 
and thirties. 

In his Foreword to the first collection of verse, 
Kalopasaka, Gokak refers to Avastha-traya - three 
'states' of man viz. - jagrat', 'svapna' and 'susupti' - 
and says that a poet can choose any one of them 
through which he could operate his experience to pro- 

2. The term 'Navodaya' tradition in Kannada corresponds to the literary 
tradition of the Gandhian era. It refers to the literature produced in Indian 
languages during the period between 1920 and 1955. 
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duce the work. Accordingly, his choice was Suapna- 
vastha (Dream State) and most of the poems - five 
out of six - are dream-based. This doesn't mean that 
they are fantasies or 'purposeless' art for art's sake 
pieces. These are intensely lyrical, long narrative po¬ 
ems with weighty messages. Hence it is necessary to 
know that with Gokak ‘responsibilities begin in 
dreams'. 

Before we shift our attention to these longer po¬ 
ems, we propose to deal with his first collection of 
lyric poems Pay ana (The Journey) published slightly 
later than Kalopasaka. These lyrics provide varied 
specimens of his creativity contrasting naturally with 
the poetry produced by his colleagues in Geleyara 
Gumpu. 

As one goes through these early lyrics of Pay ana, 
one is struck by their ‘sage and serious' nature in 
contrast with the swinging merry lyrics of Bendre's 
with their Janapada diction and Lokageetha melo¬ 
dies. Like most of the romantic poets of the 19th cen¬ 
tury England, Gokak chose his themes and subject- 
matter from Nature and the world around him. The 
poems have such natural phenomena - Dawn, Morn¬ 
ing, Evening - as their subject matter, besides such 
abstract themes like Beauty, Life, Friendship and Love. 
Even an early poem ‘Sun and Moon' tends to be bur¬ 
dened with intricate analogies and allegorical mean¬ 
ings. Critically it is of much importance to note that 
at such a delicate, developing stage, Gokak's poems 
are weighed down by heavy symbolism and high seri¬ 
ousness. 

As regards his lieterary parentage, it was not 
Wordsworth ‘the simple minded,' meditative Nature 
poet or that sensuous, faery-minded Keats that influ¬ 
enced him. It was the visionary, the ethereal ‘archan- 
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gel' Shelley on the one hand and the dreamy-eyed 
Byron on the other, that influenced his mind. Besides, 
■the Kannada poetic tradition - both ancient and mod¬ 
ern - was at his disposal. But the most influential 
poets that shaped his language were Harihara, 
Sarvajna, Kumara Vysya and Muddana. The 
Vachanakaras, of course, had their major share in 
the tone and rhythm of the Samudrageethagalu. Also 
the most immediate permanent influence was that of 
Aurobindo, A.E., and Maeterlinck through the 
discourses of Bendre and Madhurachenna. 

With this perspective, one can approach the po¬ 
et's works and appreciate their distinct beauties. 

His first poem Darikara (The Wayfarer) impresses 
us not as "direct poetry' but something as "oblique'. 
Its meaning eludes, playing a hide-and-seek with the 
readers. The poem is both an inquiry and a prayer 
addressed to poetic inspiration symbolised by the 
wayfarer, whose visits to the poet have been rare and 
precious. The reader does not confront him directly; 
instead an abstract image of poetic inspiration is re¬ 
called in the poem. This kind of suggestiveness leads 
us into the dream world of Gokak's poetry. Mark the 
title poem "Payana' (The Journey). It opens with the 
description of drizzling rain and mist through which 
we are made to witness a marching line of dreamy- 
eyed torch bearers. The torches burn and hiss as the 
marchers pass by with their eyes and mind in semi¬ 
trance. The poem concludes with an exclamatory ques¬ 
tion, "Do they march to reach the light beyond or catch 
the tantalizing mist ?' One feels that the poem despite 
its tangible, concrete imagery is treading towards an 
enchanting tenativeness. 

Gokak's another poem with an allied theme may 
be considered for an intimate understanding of his 
creativity. The poem is "Payaniga 1 - (The Traveller) - 
which naturally contrasts with de la Mare’s well- 
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known poem 'The Listeners'. The speaker in Gokak's 
poem strikes you as somebody with serious inten¬ 
tion, whereas it is the pristine innocence of the speaker 
and natural weirdness of the lonely scene in de la 
Mare that sends us into a pleasant spell of mystic 
slilence. The traveller in Gokak's poem says : 

In search of my targets 
I continued the journey. 

I tried to see the images 
Of Heaven reflected to Earth, (p. 68) 

- 'Payaniga' 

The traveller is in 'search' of something that is 
serious; he is a platonic idealist, a dreamer deter¬ 
mined to achieve his aim. As the poem progresses, 
we notice that he is happy to receive the support of 
his beloved wife in the journey. He cautions himself 
against the land of euphoria that might overtake him 
at this stage and further ends the poem with an opti¬ 
mistic note that 'the creeper of life would only survive 
through the love of people, and devotion to God'. This 
kind of Divinity-Destiny consciousness is one of the 
chief pervasive elements in his poetry. 

Most of Gokak's Nature poems on Morning, 
Evening, Dawn etc. are delightful descriptions but they 
are not of merry nature or of ebullient'emotions. 

Mark the following poem "Sanje 1 (The Evening) 
closely. 

Look ! there it is before you! 

A long line of meadows and mountains. 

Th.e crimson shades Jlaunt 

On tops of hills. 

Can a man forget this fascinating glow 

And be repentant for it ? 

Seeing this beauty that stands strikingly 

solid 


Can any one be blind to it ? 
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The first four lines of this opening stanza have a 
simple, plain dignity with a smooth movement; they 
unfold a picturesque evening and the glow is cosily 
felt. The questions in the next four lines which initi¬ 
ate the reflective turn in the poem slow down the 
poem's flow and affect the absorption process — the 
state of being absorbed by the object, the 'tanmayata' 
state — on the part of the poet and the reader. Such 
transitions — from description to reflection or from 
narration to reflection — are a common feature in 
Gokak's poetry. 

Another feature of his lyric poetry is love of the 
abstract; he is nearer to Shelley in this respect. Mark 
the poem 'Cheluvikege' (To Beauty') : 

In the valley of dreams 

Where they lie huddled in the forest, 

In the straight look at the flowers 
In the banquet of birds' music 
In the crimson-rich west of the sunset 
I see you sprout and grow ; 

I see there plainly thy abode, (p. 16) 

The poem holds us by the sheer delightful dain¬ 
ties listed here. Even the second section of the poem 
makes us feel we are nearer to the tangible reality. 
But mark the change in the third and the final sec¬ 
tion. The poet speaks from ethereal heights : 

Beyond metaphors 
Where painting stops 
And poet falls silent 

And Nature dies . 

There in the realm of the tangible 
In that darling talk of yours 
Like that of Satyabhama's 
Where love flows smooth and sweet, 

There I visit you, taste you, 
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There I sow you, grow you in my metaphors, 

mind 

and music. 

- 'Cheluvikege' (To Beauty') (p. 17) 

The poet here imagines a point of certitude, a 
kingdom of the tangible even beyond the abstract, 
and there in that ethereal region he wishes to visit 
Beauty and grow it again in his metaphors, mind and 
music. 

The poem 'Surya-Chandra 1 (Sun-Moon) written 
in October 1934, included in Payana is an example 
of Gokak 1 s mode of treating cosmic symbolism after 
the manner of Shelley and Aurobindo. In Shelley's 
'Hellas’ and 'Prometheus Unbound’ we have charac¬ 
ters like Earth, Sun and Moon. Gokak’s poem also 
has these characters. 

The epigraph to the poem is an amusing yet sig¬ 
nificant surprise; it is in a way a bold, modified ver¬ 
sion of Keats's famous lines about Beauty and Truth. 
Gokak's version reads thus : 

Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty : 

That is Not all ye know on earth, 

Nor all ye need to know. (p. 68) 

After this epigraph, the poem begins with the 
song of Bhudevi, the damsel Earth, who, as she sings 
it, comes forward and falls at the feet of the Sun god. 
It reads as follows : 

'Beauty is great; greater than beauty is Truth! 

The milky essence of the ripened corn! 

-On moonlit nights, dreams only I dreamt. 

As it became fully bright, I dined on them!' 

Singing thus, the damesel Earth came forward 

And fell at the feet of the Sun. (p. 68) 
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Gokak, unlike Keats, doesn't equate beauty with 
Truth. For him, as is evident from the lines, Truth is 
greater than Beauty. He wants to prove this idea 
through the familiar scientific phenomenon that the 
Moon derives its light from the Sun. As the poem 
progresses with the description of waxing and wan¬ 
ing Moon, the Sun speaks to the Moon. 

'Seated in me, you don’t know who you are! 

You shine white like the sky-jasmines! 

Know it; I am the source of all in you 

In my breath floats thy globular round 

Oh, you nectar incarnate, you are a part of my 

body' 

-'Surya-Chandra' ('Sun-Moon') 

The poet considers the Sun to be the symbol of 
Truth, and the Moon, the symbol of Beauty. Just as 
the Moon gets light from the Sun, Beauty, according 
to Gokak's perception, derives its vitality from Truth. 
The Earth and its people are fed on dreams during 
moonlit nights. That means the Earth is fed on Beauty 
and thus in its routine, it salutes the Sun-the Truth - 
every morning. The poet thinks that this phenomenon 
- the Earth greeting the Sun - enacts 'the ritual of 
Beauty worshipping Truth 1 . All that the poet wants 
us to realise is that Beauty alone is not enough; it 
needs to be endowed with ennobling effect. It needs 
to be truthful. Gokak’s conception of beauty involves 
moral considerations, whereas Keats's is non-com¬ 
mittal on this issue. This kind of 'ethical aesthetics' 
characterises Gokak's way of thinking which is com¬ 
mon to all Indian writers of Bhasha literatures in mat¬ 
ters of art and beauty. What he holds in high esteem 
is not 'Roopa', but 'Roopaguna' — beauty strength¬ 
ened and reinforced by morality — a typical Indian 
idea revealing the typical Indian psyche. 
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In the poem 'Ondu Sanje' (One Evening), Gokak's 
idea of the beautiful gets a deeper meaning. He con¬ 
siders Beauty as an all pervading force. It sketches 
clouds like flocks of sheep ; paints landscapes on the 
vast canvas of the sky; constructs varied designs; 
carves flowers; and spreads dreams in skies. The poet 
regards this as 'Moola Dharma 1 , the Original Princi¬ 
ple or the Prime Principle from which are created 
saints, sages and poets ! That Gokak identifies Beauty 
as one of the constituents of the Prime Principle is 
quite reasonable; but to think of it as being synony¬ 
mous with the principle itself is a strain on logic. 

Next to the poet's love of the abstract and re¬ 
gard for didactic Beauty, the most engaging aspect of 
his poetiy is its myth-making quality and its vision¬ 
ary nature. Consider the two poems 'Minchu' (Light¬ 
ning) and 'Nasuku' (Day-break). 

In the first poem, lightning is compared to a 
creeper-like girl. Bathed in sparkling sky-waters, 
climbing the mountains of dark clouds, this girl, 
Minchu, peeps out from the sky, flashes once here 
and once there. She transforms herself into a ser¬ 
pent, next time into a celestial dancer, Rambha or 
Urvashi. The realm of her activity is quite far-flung, 
wide and limitless; it has no boundaries. The idea of 
a creeper -like girl and the subsequent flashes of her 
pranks make tire poem an enchanting experience. 

'Nasuku* (Dawn/Daybreak) is one of the finest 
of Gokak's vision poems. In its delicacy and refine¬ 
ment of feeling, it sounds like a poem of Yeats's early 
phase. Making a playful beginning, 'Daybreak is my 
darling's cheek, fair in itself, the poet compares it to 
an early rising girl who stands over the rotating earth 
observing it with wondering eyes. After presenting 
such an image of innocent fairy, the poem leads us to 
a pleasant query at the end : 
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Have you ever seen a daybreak 

In the month of Margasheersha 

When the Earth is a dreaming maiden 

And doesn't open her eyes fully ? 

This way the moon, that side the daybreak! 

What have you experienced at this hour? 

Have you ever noticed the feelings that are 
aroused in 

the mind ? 

This side the moon, that way the daybreak! 

Let it be so, till Time comes to an end! 

Let this continue - the moon here, the daybreak 
there! 

I myself, in the middle, like Earth, 

Observe around in silence, (p. 46) 

With utmost simplicity, the poem makes the 
reader a silent participant in enjoying this routine 
cosmic phenomenon. The poem recreates the rare 
moment where the simple and the sublime meet. 

To have more intimate glimpses of Gokak's crea¬ 
tivity, one may approach the poem titled 'Nanadondu 
Navila Kande' (I saw that one the peacock). 

Instead of selecting a simple, straight forward 
title, T saw a peacock 1 , the poet becomes choosy and 
gets a title - "I saw that one - the peacock'. That means 
it is a special peacock, that is 'drawn on’ the main 
pea-cock, the objective reality of the poem. Then he 
starts describing it. He says that it is of sky blue col¬ 
our; it lifts up its neck and dances its head swimming 
always amidst the starry skies. As it moves in the 
skies, it changes into a chariot of wind. It is at this 
stage the poet exclaims : 
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I had the satisfaction that my mind had asked 

for; 

At last I had seen that peacock. (pp. 91-93) 

In the next section of the poem, the peacock 
doesn’t dance; it remains silent, it assumes a medita¬ 
tive posture and appears like a 'Rajayogi'. In the third 
and the final section, it assumes the role of Vishvatma; 
the poet sees it flying across three worlds. 

Obviouly, the poem compares itself with Bendre's 
•much known poem 'Hakki Harutide Nodidira' (Look, 
the bird is flying). The difference between the two po¬ 
ems is significant. Gokak's pcem, his poetry in gen¬ 
eral, plainly lacks ecstasy and the melody of language 
in comparison with Bendre's. The subject he chooses 
is a thing 'drawn on' the main object. It is a peacock, 
a special one, emerging from the main reality'. Only 
Then does he admit that he had the satisfaction his 
mind had asked for. It is therefore typical of Gokak's 
poetry that it is an exercise of the mind which is trained 
to create 'thoughtfully'. 

His other poem 'Badigeya Ettu’ (The Rented 
Bullock) is perhaps the only one in tire collection which 
has the potentialities of duwn-to-earth realism. But 
Gokak glides over it smoothly without caring much 
for its legitimate claims. The bullock yoked to the 
master’s cart narrates the story of its travails. It says 
that both of them, itself and its partner, (the other 
bullock as well) are dumb creatures and are always 
whipped to do their master's work. They are not lucky 
enough to graze the grass as they pleased, nor have 
they time 'to enjoy the sight of the green crop nod¬ 
ding its head in the breeze on either side of them’. 
One feels that the bullock's feeling is too extravagant 
for it. It is an educated man's sophisticated feeling 
that is 'put into the mind' of the bullock by the poet. 
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Of the fifty lyrics of Payana, most of them, as is 
observed in the course of our discussion, are charac¬ 
terized by thoughtful imagination rather than spon¬ 
taneous flow of emotions. A kind of serious thought, 
in contrast to the swing of spontaneity, makes the 
poems elaborate and heavy. 

The lyric that ends this collection 'Ille iru alii 
hogi Malligeya taruvenu' (Be here, I’ll go there and 
bring a jessamine) is almost the piece de resistance of 
Gokak's early poetiy. The poem is resonant with the 
voice of a dreamer, a traveller, a seeker of truth - all 
in unison in a single unique harmony. We propose to 
quote the poet's own translation in full : 

The Song of Love 

Rest here awhile, O my friend! O my lover! 

Rest here awhile. I'll roam the world over 

And bring back the white-souledjessamine with me 

Thejlower that blossoms for you and for me. 

I must pass through labyrinthine doors, 

Seven crores; 

And cross the blood-red seas that restless rave 
wave on wave; 

And trudge the lonely path of midnight sorrow 
■ That knows no morrow : 

But pass and cross and trudge I must to conquer 
The white-souled jessamine before I anchor 
With victory that crowns the flux external, 

And is of life the kernel. 

O here the pain that yields no other harvest 
But of unrest; 

Here the agony whose winters bring 
No redeeming spring; 

And here the soul robbed of the spark from heaven 
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Is into cinders driven. 

Far from the world where Sorrow is supreme 
I turn and consecrate my soul to a Dream. 

Beyond the Pleiades, beyond the trace 
Of inter-stellar space, 

Beyond the firmament, the fixed stars 

And Jupitar and Mars, 

I wander; to their own appointed post 
I lead the host 

Of straying cherubim, and when my way 
Lies through the realms of chaos where no ray 
Lightens the gloom, I shed my own heart's light 
And make it bright. 

The bumble-bee which wings inspired and hums 
As it comes, 

The heavenly damsels whose immodal verse 
Is played to dulcimers : 

Greater than these which gods and men rejoice 
Is the grand voice 

Of the lone heart which surges like the ocean 
And is tumultuous with a deep emotion. 

The soul's deep longing born before the birth 
Of earth. 

The quenchless thrist thirsting before the prime 
Of time, 

The star-crossed hope that for a million years 
Has panted for the music of the spheres, 

May to their consummation find their wau 
TODAY. 

Rest here awhile, O my friend, O my lover! 

Rest here awhile, I'll roam the world over 

And bring back the white-souledjessamine with me 

The flower that blossoms for you and for me. 
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-II- 

From lyrics we now turn to deal with Gokak's 
longer poems which are more representative of his 
mind and temperament. These poems written simul¬ 
taneously with the lyrics of Pay ana were brought out 
in 1934 under the title Kalopasaka. All the six po¬ 
ems, with the singular exception of an opera on 
Mahasveta episode, are dream-based. The book has 
Bendre's preface and the poet submits in his fore¬ 
word that he wrote the poems from his dream experi¬ 
ences. In another short foreword to the poem 'Patana' 
(The Fall) published in the same anthology Gokak 
affirms that the particular Bhava (Emotion) of the 
poem gradually gathered itself into an idea and even¬ 
tually into a thought with the result that the entire 
poem turned out to be a thought-out-unit'. He con¬ 
cludes on the basis of this, that poetry could be 
'Vicharita Ramaneeyam' - 'Beauty well-thought-out'. 
The statement throws light on the general nature of 
Gokak's mode of creativity. Bendre rightly calls him a 
"Jijnasu kavi' who by nature prefers thought to emo¬ 
tion. The phrase 'Vicharita Ramaneeyam' is Gokak's 
coinage which is plainly the opposite of the celebrated 
Sanskrit commentator Kshemendra's statement 
Avicharita ramaniyam Kavyam that "poetry is Beauty 
that is un-thought'. 

The statement, though casual, substantiates 
Bendre's comment as well. It is against this back¬ 
ground that one realises that dreams are a matter of 
serious concern for Gokak and they get ballasted with 
thought in his poetry. It was noted earlier that the 
Geleyara Gumpu met and discussed Aurobindo's writ¬ 
ings besides those of the Irish mystic 'A.E'. (George 
William Russell) and the Irish poet W.B. Yeats. 'A.E', 
'a greater mystic and a lesser poet than Yeats’, as 
Aurobindo described him, once said 'We are all lost 
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children of the stars', and Gokak raised a beautiful 
edifice of dream poetry on the statement, and that 
was Patana 1 (The Fall) which was included in 
Kalopasaka. 

'Kalopasaka 1 (The Art Worshipper), the title 
poem, is a long narrative based on one of the poet's 
dreams. It seems to be a most systematic essay of the 
poet giving us a pre-view of his career. The protago¬ 
nist of the poem is a dreamer, a poet, a patriot and a 
mystic % all in one. The poem starts in the strain of a 
ballad writer's address to the audience; it is the spirit 
of the dead poet talking to the audience, obviously 
resembling a similar spirit of the poet in Shelley's 
Alastor 1 ; but soon the resemblance fades and the pro¬ 
tagonist in Gokak's poem grows into a realist with 
the awareness of the practical world around him. 
Plainly the poem nanates the onward march, the jour¬ 
ney of a creative artist from mundane existence to a 
mystical union with Nature. 

Born of practical minded, poor parents, the hero 
grows up cherishing high ambitions and dreaming of 
utopian schemes. He writes poetry and participates 
in Gandhiji’s freedom movement much to the dislike 
of his parents. Reluctantly he marries the girl chosen 
by his parents. The family grows large and he ekes 
out a living maintaining his old parents, wife and chil¬ 
dren. Gradually he is rendered poor and ceases to 
write as the misery unnerves him. Then he approaches 
an elderly poet for solace whose advice strengthens 
his failing spirits. Transcend as you live' — was the 
advice. He prefers to maintain the family and protect 
his wife and children whom he now considers as 'ljy- 

t 

ing poems'. He migrates to a nearby city; succeeds in 
making both ends meet and is happy with his chil¬ 
dren and wife. He tries his hand at painting and soon 
becomes a great name in the field. After a while there 
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is famine in the city. He finds it difficult to maintain 
the family. Circumstances compel him to sell his paint¬ 
ings. Some rich people buy them; others criticise him. 
However, he regains confidence and determines to live 
life cheerfully. Soon another calamity overtakes the 
city. His wife and childern die of palgue. He is grieved 
and distressed. He becomes a Sanyasin, wanders 
through Maharshtra, Gujarat and Bengal visiting 
shrines of saints and ashrams of Yogis. He reaches at 
last the Gongotri, the source place of the sacred 
Ganga. He stays there performing penance. Entranced 
by the sight of Dhavalagiri, the grand Himalayas, he 
realises the transitoriness of human glory. He 
ronounces some of the paintings as his humble offer¬ 
ings to mother Ganga. One fine morning after Arghya 
to the Sun god, he is lost in deep meditation experi¬ 
encing an epiphany of the Divine. He feels himself 
one with the sky, the Sun and the vast expanse of the 
sylvan surroundings. He had communion with Na¬ 
ture; the Cosmic spirit. His heart, it is said, throbbed 
with a chant. The chant was an exhortation : 

Itnag ination is the body of Thought 

Be it for thee to find its harness out. 

Overjoyed at the realization that his life was al¬ 
most a fulfilment of this chant, he jumps into the 
Ganga and dies. The poem ends with the jalasamadhi' 
of this struggling Kalopasaka - the Ail Worshipper. 

The poem is sub-titled A Handbook of poets, 
which unwittingly unfolds the horoscope of the au¬ 
thor's career. Completed in December 1932, it is vi¬ 
tally related to 'Surya-Chandra’ (Sun-Moon), included 
in Pay ana (1937). The connection between the two 
poems is subtle and significant. 

Gokak considered Thought as Truth and 
Imaginaion as Beauty. Imagination according to him 
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is the body of Thought and Beauty is the body of 
Truth. (Obviously Gokak is inspired by Keats's state¬ 
ment on Imagination). 

The artist's aim, according to Gokak, is to launch 
a search for Truth, to uncover Truth which is veiled 
by Imagination; by Beauty. Hence he (the kalopasaka) 
is to ride the harness of Imagination which means 
'the harness of Beauty 1 , to reach Truth, to experience 
the bliss of communion with the Cosmic spirit which 
is a Vedantic idea. It is crystal clear that the poetic 
destination of Gokak is associated with Truth and 
mysticism rather than Beauty and aestheticism. That 
is the reason for his statement he makes in the poem 
'Surya-Chandra', 'Beauty is great; but greater than 
Beauty is Truth’. On the basis of this perception, he 
conveniently identifies Truth with the Sun; and Beauty 
with the Moon and finds a consolation and 'solution' 
as well in that much known scientific phenomenon 
according to which the Moon (Beauty) derives her light 
from the Sun (Truth)! It is in this labyrinth of Gokak's 
thought, there lies the secret chart of his creativity. 

'Teerada Dari 1 (The Endless Path), Gokak's sec¬ 
ond poem in the collection, is another dramatic nar¬ 
rative wherein the main character, Sukumara, sees a 
jewel - studded bird in his dream and pursues to find 
it out in real life. In such a quest for Platonic arche¬ 
type, he is assisted by his friend Kumara, a dreamy- 
eyed idealist like him. Together they continue the jour¬ 
ney to find out, at long last, only its skeleton and are 
left listening to its invisible voice beckoning them lo 
reach their goal. The poem evidently is inspired by 
Shelleyan Platonism and Keats's enchanting scene in 
'Ode to Nightingale'. 

'Patana' (The Fall), the third one in the collec¬ 
tion, is a poem of fantasy. The time is an evening in 
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"Dvapara Yuga' and the scene is laid in the serene 
surroundings of heaven. The main character is a 
Tapasvi, a sage, performing penance sitting slightly 
away from the huge portals of a grand palace where, 
quoting Yeats, the author says, 'midnight is all a glim¬ 
mer and noon a purple glow 1 . It is Amaravati, the capi¬ 
tal of Indra, where occasionally one sees gods flying 
on horseback. As the sage continues his tapasya, an 
invisible voice pervades the sky and tells that he is 
denied admission to heaven as he is still tainted with 
certain weaknesses. The Tapasvi, therefore, falls from 
Heaven to Earth. His journey to achieve immortality 
is proved fruitless. 

'Selavu 1 (The Strong Current) is another of 
Gokak’s dramatic lyrics presenting a conflict between 
'Shakti' (Power) and 'Vykti' (Individual). The poem is 
a dialogue between 'Shakti' - the Natural Law - the 
Life Force - and the latter, the individual, the 'Vyakti'. 
The 'Shakti' asserts that it is the supreme force gov¬ 
erning the universe and the people as it pleases. It is 
erratic as it could grovel before both a hero and a 
villain. The 'Vyakti' (the individual) in the poem, obvi¬ 
ously the character sharing the views of the author, 
opposes the sentiments expressed by 'Shakti' and as¬ 
serts that he could be the master of his destiny and 
could very well control the vagaries of 'Shakti 1 , the 
Power : 

Enough, O Power, of this prattle of yours 

I could very well probe your plans and conspira¬ 
cies, 

Dreams' sovereign am I; not you 

My hopes and ambitions, God alone knows. 

'Tayawana Samadhi’ (Mother's Memorial) is a 
simple poem with a folklore background celebrating 
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the love and affection of motherhood. Once there was 
a happy couple In a village. They were blessed with a 
child after a long time. But the child suddenly passed 
away leaving the mother in distress. The aggrieved 
mother refused to return home after the burial. In¬ 
fatuated with her young one, she still believed that he 
was not dead and stayed near the grave expecting he 
would return one day. Her wait was futile. She died a 
sad death. The poem is simple, direct and touching. 
It is free from the burden of symbolism. With its 
homely diction and tender pathos, it is considerd to 
be one of the finest dirges in 'Navodaya' poetry. 

'Mahashvete' is Gokak's delightful experiment 
in opera writing. The poem deals with the well known 
love story of puranic couples, Pundarika-Mahashveta 
and Chandrapida Kadambari. Pundarika, the son of 
a sage, falls in love with Mahashveta, the fairy-like 
daughter of a celestial princess Gowri and her hus¬ 
band king Hansa of the earthly royal family. 
Chandrapida, the avatar of moon god, falls in love 
with a beautiful girl Kadambari, the daughter of a 
Gandharva king Chitraratha and his wife Madira, born 
of humans. These couples in the course of the pro¬ 
longed story are born and reborn through curses and 
blessings of the divine design only to illustrate the 
adage that the course of true love never ran smooth. 
Their love has its travails and sufferings after which 
the poet comments that 'it (true love) always shines 
with the glow of gold that has undergone a severe fire 
test.’ The opera beginning with the songs of kokils 
and parrots against the background of moon lit 
Ashramas and grand old palaces conducts the spec¬ 
tators through honied dialogues of dreamy lovers. The 
chaste Kannada diction and its lilt is a breezy, musi¬ 
cal banquet to the ears. The poem is one of the finest 
operas in the language. 
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Trivikramara Akashagange, % The Milky Way of 
Trivikrama— Gokak's next book of poetry published 
in 1945 intends to record 'the growth of the poet's 
mind' compelling a comparison with Wordsworth's The 
Prelude. The term Trivikrama (Triple occupier) is a 
name for Vishnu, the Hindu god, whose chief respon¬ 
sibility is to protect the world from calamities. It is a 
pseudonym assumed by the author as far as this 
work is concerned. In the ‘Editorial’ to the book, Gokak 
says that the manuscript was handed over to him by 
the author before his departure on a pilgrimage to 
North India. As an editor, Gokak himself comments 
on the merit of the book: ' in Akasha Gauge one 
cannot find out a mine of idiomatic expressions nor 
does Trivikrama have any command over the lan¬ 
guage. The merit of the book lies in the experience 
hidden in it 1 . Gokak's objectivity in his comments is 
noteworthy. The book in ‘Champu form' divided into 
ten secitons — each one intermixed with prose and 
verse narratives in uneven proportions — strikes you 
more as a casual composition of memoirs than a work 
of organised art. The sectional headings are self-ex¬ 
planatory. The book begins with the section ‘Sankalpa 1 

- proposed Determination - and ends with 'Nirdhara' 

- the ultimate Decision. In between, there are sec¬ 
tions relating to the poet's ideas on Childhood, Love, 
Friendship and Female Beauty. The opening lines of 
'Sankalpa' are highly solipsistic and declaratory in 
tone. 

Listen, I shall tell you what I witnessed 
Oh, you good natured people of the world 
In a single human being's sufferings and happiness 
Tire jewelled flame of the ages shines. 

This, I speak; this is my discourse 
The ancient voice, the quintessence of the Vedas. ■ 
(p. 225) 
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The claim sounds too tall and the work alter¬ 
nates with disproportioned prose and poetry passages. 
It goes on recording the poet's observations on his 
childhood, on the village priest, on the stirrings of 
love and beauty in the young mind. The message that 
'Kalopasaka 1 offers - Transcend as you live’ - is re¬ 
peated in the last section of the poem, 'Nirdhara 1 . Most 
of the later sections of the book are over-weighed with 
self pity, solipsism and platitudes. The merit of the 
book lies in those spariding lyrics which recall the 
poet’s childhood memories and his mature observa¬ 
tions on the disintegrating innocence of the village 
priest through the passage of time. The priest was 
Gokak's former friend. 

Mark the wonder the child experiences in its rev¬ 
eries and visions :•— 

Once in my childhood 

It happened ; 

I saw angels 

Riding th wind-horses across the skies. 

And the dreams I dreamt 

Brought me memories of^poets and sages — 

Their voices reverberating illumined mu heart 

{p. 230) 

Observe the young boy's pride and 'holy' inno¬ 
cence in obeying the ritualistic discipline in a Hindu 
family : 

As children 

We worshipped Durga and Dattati'eya. 

Through night and day, we kept vigil 

And protected the temple’s Nandadeepa. (p. 231) 

Gokak's lyrics of initial phase have abstract 
themes weighed down by symbolism. His longer po¬ 
ems are intense dramatic narratives; marked by pon¬ 
derous thought. 
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With regard to the content of his early poetry, 
much of it is dream and idealism. The poet is in quest 
of something that is not easily attainable. The object 
is usually symbolic. It might be a jasmine flower, a 
jewel-studded bird, or a lost child or an unseen para¬ 
dise. Like Eliot's Harry young Gokak would repeat : 
"I must follow the bright angels". 





The Poetics Of Integralism : 

"The Samanvaya Vision' 

The history of philosophy shows clearly enough that 
fruit comes most often from the cross-fertilization 
of enemy strains. 

—Coleridge on Imagination : 

I.A. Richards. 

Improvement usually meant supplementing a thing 
by 

engrafting upon it something else or rescuing it 
into greater breadth of context by giving it family 
(brothers, cousins, ancestors, possible descendents) 
as well as environmental roots. 

—Coleridge : W. Jackson. 

Gokak's Trivikramara Akashagange which is 
supposed to be another man's autobiography, has a 
clear and resounding message, 'transcend as you live'. 
The book begins with 'Sankalpa' and ends with 
'Nirdhara'. With the author, the Sankalpa - strong 
will - gets integrated with 'Nirdhara' - the determi¬ 
nation - to become a formidable force in his life. This 
kind of integration seems to be a common feature of 
Gokak's life. It is the scholar in him that gets inte- 
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grated with the poet. Gokak in this respect is a born 
integralist at the highest level, though integration is a 
common elementary faculty of all human intelligence. 
As the iron filings get themselves arranged and or¬ 
ganised under the influence of a magnet , Gokak in 
the same manner achieves an organised integration 
of contraries in poetry and criticism. 

Being a teacher of literature by profession and a 
writer by choice, he had at his disposal the entire 
Western aesthetic tradition from Plato to Arnold on 
the one hand and the Indian tradition of poetics from 
Bharata to Anandavardhana and Kshemendra on the 
other. Besides, Gokak had his own inherited tradi¬ 
tion of Kannada poetry and poetics from Adikavi 
Pampa to Muddana. 

In his earlier poetry and prose writings, Gokak 
showed himself as an admirer of Aurbindo and Arnold. 
His first long poem Kalopasaka’ (1934) is most re¬ 
vealing in this respect. It seemed that Gokak like 
Arnold's critic was committed to a 'distinterested en¬ 
deavour' of propogating 'sweetness and light’. In a 
way he championed the cause of Indian culture and 
literature. In his critical writings, Gokak stated that 
'Pratibha' - Imagination Effulgent - and 'Viveka' - the 
Discriminating Wisdom - are necessary for any crea¬ 
tive work. The former ci'eates and the latter super¬ 
vises, he said. He thinks of poetry to be a moral force; 
a force that shapes, reforms and builds human char¬ 
acter. 'A poet', according to Gokak, 'having identified 
the uncommon, struggles hard to transcend the com¬ 
monness in him’. It is this crucial insight that guides 
his activities and shapes his poems. On another oc¬ 
casion, he says that certain individuals like Gandhiji 
and Tagore, create for themselves a Tattvika Sharira' 
- a Thought -Body-and face life according to its dic¬ 
tates. Gokak intends to possess such a subtle 
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'Thought-Body' and that is the dimension he wishes 
to add to his creative self. Thus 'Pratibha' and Viveka 1 
together with subtle 'Thought-Body 1 help to substan¬ 
tiate the kind of work he undertakes. The function of 
poetry has been, according to him, that of 'building 
up of a personality' and creating 'a vision of self-im¬ 
age' - "Vyaktitvanirmana 1 and 'Svayam Svaroopa 
Darshana’. 

With such an ideology-oriented background, 
Gokak lived his life and practised his poetry with the 
result that he was rendered almost a cultural hero of 
his time. Wherever he went, as was mentioned ear - 
lier, he opened new institutions, organised cultural 
associations and poetry circles. Pie became a Sym¬ 
bolic figure like the late B.M. Sri. in old Mysore State. 
The only difference was that Gokak with his educa¬ 
tional and administrative assignments was destined 
to become a national symbolic figure in the post-in¬ 
dependence India. 

Having belonged to the second generation of In¬ 
dian Renaissance writers, Gokak found himself suit¬ 
able for a mission of East-West cultural synthesis. 
Already there were three great beacons in this field 
viz Tagore, Aurobindo and Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
Gokak's own Samudrageethagcdu (1940) and Indilla 
Nale (1960) proved to be brilliant poetical testimo¬ 
nies to this mission. His concept of 'Samanvaya' - 
Syncreticism in literary criticism - is the culmination 
of his progressive attitudes which he happened to form 
out of this cultural synthesis. 

Quite interestingly, as early as 1950, when he 
spoke about modernity in literature - 'Navyate' in lit¬ 
erature - he referred to 'five immortal principles' - 
'Amrita Tattvas' - to which a poet should dedicate 
himself. They are Truth, Beauty, Love, Goodness and 
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Auspiciousness - Satya, Soundary a, Prema, Kalyana 
and Mangala. A 'Sameekarana' of these principles, 
according to him, is the principal doctrine of Navy a 
(Modernist) literature. These five powers, one would 
immediately remember, are a modified version of 
Aurobindo's 'Five Suns of Poetry' which are also 'Five 
lamps of our being’. According to Aurobindo, the po¬ 
etry of the future would voice 'a supreme harmony of 
(these) five eternal powers 1 - Truth, Beauty, Delight, 
Life and Spirit - and kindle 'these five lamps of our 
being’. (The Future Poetry, p. 197-200) 

Gokak’s acceptance of Aurobindo's tenets in 
practice was almost total in contrast with his coun¬ 
terparts, in other Bhasha literatures. A comparative 
study of Gokak and his contemporary luminaries like 
Prof. Mardhekar and Prof. K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
would certainly provide perhaps ample insights into 
their respective critical contributions. All that is sig¬ 
nificant is that Gokak added one more sun of poetry’ 
to the existing Aurobindo's 'Pentad'. He calls it the 
Sixth Sun of Poetry’ - Propriety, the 'Auchitya' of 
Kshemendra - 'Good Sense 1 of Coleridge - the sphere 
of which he assigns to goddess Daxina, the goddess 
of Discrimination which is synonymous with Viveka, 
a highly cherished term of Gokak since his younger 
days. 

Inspired further by Aurobindo's critical writtings, 
he tried to indianise the Western poetics and west¬ 
ernise the Indian poetics with the result that he made 
a syncretisation, a synthesis of the two, which he 
and his generation hoped that this 'Samanvaya' would 
go a long way in the shaping of art, literature and 
criticism in all our languages. His book An Integral 
View of Poetry : An Indian perspective (pub. 1975) is a 
scholarly attempt to integrate Indian Poetics with 
Western thought in literary criticism. At times it is 
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observed in the work how ancient Indian genius in 
certain respects worked with more discriminating wis¬ 
dom than its counterpart in the West. The net result 
of this highly elaborate exercise on the paid of Gokak 
was that it seems to have left him fully satisfied with 
the work he had done and made him go without his 
own, original concept of poetics. Bendre and Kuvempu 
in this respect were more fortunate. Despite their de¬ 
votion and loyalties to Aurobindo, they succeeded in 
having their original poetics to lean upon. Kuvempu 
had his Pratima Drishti and Darshana Dhuani, 
whereas Bendre had his Kavya Chaturmukha and 
Panchamukhi Kavya Samvedana 3 A as Koutumbika, 
Pouranika, Kanasiga, Vriti and Kavya Rasika. Gokak 
alone among those stalwarts was left to follow the 
Samanvaya way. 

Accordingly, The Samanvaya Ghoshane’ — 'the 
Samanvaya Declaration' — published by Gokak in 
1967 aimed at synthesising the old with the new; tra¬ 
dition with modernity. The document presented a 
broader and liberal view of poetry, making at the same 
time, though implicitly, a firmer appeal to rescue 
'universality 1 of poetry from the then growing menace 
of "obscurity' which was largely due to the impregna¬ 
ble, un-paraphrasable content of the poem. The dis¬ 
jointed structures with individualistic image - and - 
symbol patterns made poetry extremely cerebral. The 
result was that poetry was accessible only to the ini¬ 
tiated; the common reader and the lay poet were left 
in the lurch. With its emphasis on the spoken word 
and the use of slang, with its use of irony, allusive- 
ness, satire and above all, with its frankness about 
sex and sin the modernist poetry in Kannada under 
the influence of T.S. Eliot, Auden and Lawrence 
shocked the literary Establishment. Serious allega¬ 
tions were made in. 1960s against one of the modern- 
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ist poems of Adiga. Certain critics branded these 'new' 
poets as defilers of general literary taste in Kannada. 1 

The 'Samanvaya Movement 1 like its manifesto 
was marked by sobriety and gentleness. Being too 
generous in its tenor, it accommodated the plebian 
and the patrician as it were, in one fold - considering 
perhaps any exclusion meant a kind of segregation. 
This doctrine— more humanitarian in its purport — 
during the late sixties and early seventies had an elec¬ 
trifying effect on tire mind of Kannada public. Both 
the budding poets and the literary Establishment in 
Karnataka in those days sang hosannas to Gokak as 
the 'modernists' of Adiga brand gnashed their teeth. 

The said 'Samanvaya Declaration' with its six¬ 
teen ample points is quite an elaborate 'Magna Carta’ 
of the 'Samanvaya' poets. The following points are 
summaries of the commentaries that Gokak wrote as 
editorial articles to the 'Samanvaya' Quarterly under 
the title 'Samanvaya Bhashya’. He could edit this jour¬ 
nal despite his onerous duties as the Vice-Chancellor 
of a university. The 'Samanvaya samiti' came to be 
formed under his inspiring guidance and leadership 
in the middle of 1967, and the first issue of the Quar- 


1. Most Indian readers in this context can recall a similar situation in the 
fifties and sixties, when their respective Bhasha literatures came to be 
influenced by the new poets of the West especially Eliot, Auden and Walt 
Whitman. Nearer home in Maharastra, Prof. B.S. Mardhekar of Poona 
born in the same year as Gokak was born, and sent to England a little 
earlier in 1929, returned to India heady with Eliot and Auden to shock the 
literary public of Maharastra with his modernist brand of satire in Marathi 
poetry (vide, Vilas Sarang's article 'God's Fuel' in the Times of India, Sun¬ 
day Review dated 25th May 1995.) Contrastingly, Gokak, unlike Mardhekar, 
being cosily entrenched from his beginning days in Shelley, Keats. 
Aurobindo continues to write in the same vein till his last days, accepting 
of course modernity at the level of technique. A little serious thought over 
the poetry of these two Professors would be higtjly instructive and decisive 
as well in considering the concept of modernity in Indian Poetry. 
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terly was brought out in November 1967. The Quar¬ 
terly continued till 1972 even after his resignation as 
Vice-Chancellor in 1969. The Editorial Board included 
eminent men of letters. 2 

Of the sixteen clauses of the 'Ghoshane', some 
eleven relevant ones are reproduced here, a few being 
skipped over. The translation that follows is not lit¬ 
eral but the spirit of the original is precisely protected. 
The readers may closely follow these contents and 
form their own conclusions about the Samanvaya 
movement inaugurated by Gokak. He wrote:— 

1. There are as many viewpoints about life as there are 
individuals. All 'isms' are in a way attempts to comprehend 
life. Hence they —all of them— are welcome in poetry and 
literature. 

3. Emphasis on social and contemporary conscious¬ 
ness is not everything in art and literature. One need not 
neglect or be indifferent to portraying of individual and uni¬ 
versal consciousness. 

4. Writers express their feelings in accordance with their 
'Jeevana Drishti' - life view. The greatness of their works need 
not be judged only by the technique or craft they make use of. 

8. Nature is prolific in variety. Anything can be the sub¬ 
ject matter of poetry— not merely love or lust. The poet must 
be able to articulate adequately a varied and multi-faceted 
experience. 

9. There are ways and ways of writing poetry - the chief 
ones being realistic, reflective, emotional and imaginative. A 
work of poetry may be expressive of all these in a single unit 
or separately with any one exclusively dominating over the 
other. 


2. These writes were Sarvashree Hemanta Kulkami, Niranjana, Chennaveera 
Kanavi, Shankar Mokashi - Punekar, G.S. Shivarudrappa, Ranjan Bhatt 
and C.N. Mangala. Later Shri Siddayya Puranik and L.S. Seshagiri Rao 
joined the Board. Pa.Su. Bhatta was the Managing Editor of the journal. 
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10. Experience is an important thing in literature; but 
manner, method or technique is certainly not at all second¬ 
ary. One need not object to a poem simply because it has not 
made use of a modernist (or a nauya) technique. 

11. Poetry may make use of varied image patterns. They 
might be from the poet's inherited tradition or from modern, 
contemporary sciences or from the poet's individual conscious¬ 
ness itself. 

12. The language of poetry is the language of the people 
of that particular time and age. Spontaneity, strangeness, 
suggestivesness, newness - these four are generally devised 
in conformity with the poet's inclinations and intentions. 

13. Any one style cannot be a standard one to evaluate 
a poem. Style follows the poet's nature; it is shaped according 
to the gravity of his experience. 

14. Of the many prosodic rhythms used in poetry, the 
spoken-word rhythm is also one. But that is not everything. 
'Though tire days of 'shatpadi', 'tripadi', kandapadya’ are over, 
they have emerged over the years in different, modified forms. 
Along with Navodaya' and 'Navya' rhythms, there have been 
mixed beats of Vachanas' and Free Verse as well. Only a par¬ 
ticular beat or rhythm cannot be considerd suitable for po¬ 
etry; prosodic metres manifest as per moods, subject matter, 
diction and syntax. 

15. The 'Navya literature 1 (Modernist literature) is only 
a phase (Avasthe) of Navodaya literature (the Modern litera¬ 
ture). It is not a separate path (or school) by itself. This is 
justified even from the standpoint of its source and inspira¬ 
tion. 

16. A study of all schools of ciriticism is necessary for a 
comprehensive critical view-point. Indian poetics need not be 
an exception to it. Just as a poet's attitude to life is the result 
of his varied experiences in the world, any genuine critical 
estimate is a result of the critic's seasoned experience which 
is enriched and purified through his continual testing of works 
of art and literature. A critic evaluates as he enjoys the work 
and identifies the path the writer has traversed. This kind of 
free and insightful procedure is necessary for every critic to 
follow. (Vide -pp. 121-124 of NauyaLe ; the list omits clauses 
2, 5, 6, 7) 
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It is clear that the manifesto is too comprehen¬ 
sive and too accommodative to be precise and defi¬ 
nite. The document is at times anti - esoteric. The 
declaration betrays that it is a continuation of 
Navodaya ideals and values. But its importance lies, 
as some critics point out, in its timely assertion of 
universality in literature which was then seriously 
threatened by an excessive induction of Western type 
of complexity, ambivalence, anguish, individual myths 
and symbols. With his flare for progressivism and 
catholicity of taste, Gokak tried to restore publicly 
the plain, average, common poet. The Document is 
clearly pro-exoteric. All 'isms', he says, are welcome 
in poetry and literature. Obviously, Gokak's sympa¬ 
thies are broad and universal. His 'declaration' pleads 
for a greater democracy in literature; for a wider rep¬ 
resentation of the middle brow poets. 

It was during the twenties that Aurobindo set 
up his ideal by stating that poetry is the Mantra of 
the Real'. Gokak took up the cause and followed his 
footsteps; based his theory on Aurobindo's. He ex¬ 
plored the concept of the Real and identified its levels 
and types. He agreed with Aurobindo that poetry is 
Vision and the poet is Visionary. He illustrated these 
levels and kinds of vision in his book of critisism. He 
believed in Aurobindo's idea of 'Soul poetry' and 'Soul 
thought' assisting himself with Coleridge’s view point. 
In his critical writings, one finds a systematic engraft¬ 
ing of Western poetics on the poetical views of Indian 
masters right from Bharata (2nd Century B.C.), 
Dandin, Kuntaka to Anandavardhana and 
Kshemendra (Vide, Preface to An Integral View of Po¬ 
etry). 

Accepting Herbert Read's distinction between 
Character and Personality, Gokak argues how the four 
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main goals of ancient Indian art and life - Dharma, 
Artha, Kama, Moksha - constitute Read's concept of 
personality, (p. 65) 

Resorting to I.A. Richards's analysis of Moods, 
Sentiments and Attitudes, Gokak succeeds in seek¬ 
ing resemblance between Attitude and Rasa. Eight of 
the total twelve Attitudes, he successfully grafts on 
the eight Rasas of Indian Poetics and adds four more 
which are his own, viz. Attitude of Objectivity, of 
Intellectuality, of Subjectivity and that of Sorrow. 
Moods are interpreted as 'Sanchari Bhavas 1 of Indian 
Poetics (Ch. VI. p.92). 

Commenting on the nature of word and mean¬ 
ing in poetry, he says that both of them - word and 
meaning - are inextricably woven together like Shakti 
and Shiva. (Ch.VII). 

In discussing the nature and types of Imagery 
he substantially draws on Indian 'aestheticians’ 
namely Kuntaka, Rudrata and Ruyyaka. His division 
of Imagery's appeal into four categories - sensuous, 
imaginative, archetypal and spiritual - is original. He 
discusses style in the context of other concepts such 
as 'Marga', 'Reeti', 'Bandha'., 'Rachana' and 
'Sanghatana' and adds further that Vamana's Ten 
Gunas serve to enhance the beauties of different va¬ 
rieties of style (Chapters: IX, X, XI). 

The Chapter on Propriety - 'Auchitya' - attempts 
to draw a comparision between Coleridge's idea of 
Good Sense and Kshemendra's idea of 'Auchitya' - 
Propriety. He concludes that this is a requisite for 
every poet and critic (Ch. XII). 

Having identified twelve attitudes—eight among 
which are Indian and the remaining ones West-in¬ 
spired Richardsian — Gokak shows how poetry has 
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its fulfilment when these Attitudes induce in a 
Sahridaya nine types of consciousness and lead him 
on to 'a path of soul-discovery and ultimate realisa¬ 
tion 1 . These types as enumerated by him are 

1. Chittavikas (the expansion of consciousness), 

2. Chittavistar (the heightening of consciousness), 

3. Chittadruti (Melting of consciousness), 4. Chittadipti 
(the kindling of consciousness), 5. Chittakshobha (the 
churning of consciousness), 6. Chittasamkochana (the 
shrinking of consciousness), 7. Chittaprafullata (Blos¬ 
soming of consciousness), 8. Samarasya (identifica¬ 
tion of consciousness with the object), 9. Shanti (the 
attitude of peace). It is evident that Gokak owes his 
inspiration to Aurobindo but the knitting of Sanskrit 
terms with English equivalents is his own idea. He is 
original in this respect (Ch. XIV). 

With regard to creativity in literature, he offers 
his own view on the origin and nature of poetic proc¬ 
ess. This may be described as Integrated Theory of 
Poetry'. He accepts the Plantonic and Blakean term. 
Inspiration; Aristotelian term Imitation; Crocean term 
Expression; Tolstoy's term Communication/Persua¬ 
sion and observes with a retrospective insight that 
the sum total of all these constitutes the poetic proc¬ 
ess. The idea of integrating five masters at one go 
with different nuances of their terms is a blanket state¬ 
ment which has, of course, its merits and demerits as 
well. But this attempt at inclusiveness in those days 
during the sixties and seventies was really 'a bold 
and impressive step 1 . (Vide Ch.I.p.l) 

Next to this concept, the most fascinatingly in¬ 
triguing feature is Gokak's concept of modernity and 
the corresponding practice he had as a poet in that 
area. 

As early as 1950, it was Gokak who sensed 'the 
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changing sensibility' of his generation and spoke at 
the Bombay Conference about the necessity for a 
change of attitudes in Kannada poetry and critisisrn. 
It is here he outlined the idea of modernity and brought 
out a bunch of poems under the title 'Navya Kavita'. 
Being a poet, deeply rooted in 'Navodaya tradition', 
his inspirers to 'Navya Kavya 1 were mainly Symbol¬ 
ists and Imagists of Georgian England. It is a matter 
of great critical interest that Gokak derives his inspi¬ 
ration not from Eliot or Auden but from G.M. Hopkins 
and his poetry. He describes G.M. Hopkins as 
Muddana and deals with his 'Pied Beauty’ with great 
insight admiring its beauties of 'sprung rhythm’, word 
melody and imagery. Time and again Gokak affirms 
the value of technique in poetry so much so that he 
gives an impression that he doesn't mind the role of 
sensibility in literature. Modernity for Gokak seems 
to remain only at the level of technique which is an 
extraneous thing. It is a paradox and an enigma, that 
even in his preface to 1988 volumes he maintains 
that modernity is a matter of technique. It is obvious 
that techniques are adopted as fashions. Any genu¬ 
ine change normally presupposes a change in sensi¬ 
bility; a demand from within; a movement in art or 
literature 'manifests' or 'happens' as a result of the 
inner necessity of the poet and also as a result of 
change in the spirit of the times, Only very few poets 
have a genius for grasping the change according to 
Eliot. Mark the following lines by two modern writers 

(i) I have measured out my Life 
with coffee spoons 

(ii) His laughter tinkled among the tea-cups 
He laughed like an irresponsible foetus. 

(Hi) I am a sinner Oedipus, 
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I mounted the tractor 

And ploughed the land, my mother. 

These lines of poetry distinctly sound different 
from the poetry we have studied so far. The reason is 
obviously due to a change in the poet's sensibility and 
the sensibility of the times. But Gokak argued and 
argued spiritedly that D.V.G.'s Manku Thimmana 
Kagga did have the modernist consciousness at its 
deepest. According to him, Bendre's Karimari Nai’ 
and 'Narabali', K.V.Puttappa's 'Kogile and Soviet Rus¬ 
sia 1 are poems of modernist consciousness. Such an 
argument provokes a discussion about issues like au¬ 
thenticity, sincerity and relevance in poetry and lit¬ 
erature which is not the subject here to be dealt with. 
Of course, the 'universality’ of poetry need not be mis¬ 
taken for 'modernity' in poetry. 

But Gokak's further argument deserves serious 
attention. He says: 

"Roman Rolland, Maeterlinck and Aurobindo didn't 
belong to stone age, and it was not their aim to revive merely 
their ancient traditions. So also Hardy and Camus are not 
in any way uncommon or rare personalities. Maeterlinck, 
Jiddu Krishnamurthy and Aurobindo are as modern as D.H. 
Lawrence and Camus are. They are also as ancient as Eliot 
and Huxley are. To read these authors, namely Maeterlinck, 
Aurobindo or Krishnamurthy, is to be a witness to a live 
tradition of mysticism that has come to stay with us through 
ages. To imagine that despair and pessimism are modern' 
and optimism is 'ancient', cynicism is 'contemporary' and 
mysticism is 'old and traditional' seems to be nothing but 
a travesty of saner, thoughtful and balanced criticism". 
(Vide p.107, Navyate Hagu Samakaleena Sahitya in 
Navyate) 

One can feel the heat of Gokak’s argument which 
was typical of every Navodaya writer in all our Bhasha 
literatures in India during the sixties and seventies of 
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this century. They pleaded that there was nothing new 
under the sun and consoled themselves with the ar¬ 
gument that it was only a matter of degree not that of 
kind. But one needs to realise that a matter of degree 
means at a certain level a matter of kind as well. But 
that apart, one cannot be so bold enough as to tag 
J. Krishnamurthy with Aurobindo or Maeterlinck. The 
former is definitely a different type altogether. 

Now, to simplify the matter summarily but cor¬ 
rectly as well for an all too busy reader, it is like say¬ 
ing that Wordsworth in some of the poems is as mod¬ 
ern as Eliot or my grandfather is as modern as my 
son only because both of them are contemporaries 
living during the same time span. It is clear by now 
that Gokak's brand of modernism accepts modernity 
as a technique, at the level of imagery, language and 
style. Modernity doesn't 'happen with him' as a re¬ 
sult of ‘inward necessity'. Quite appropriately, true 
to his roots, Gokak doesn't mention Eliot or Sartre in 
his most autobiographically authentic poem 
‘Pradhyapakana Failugalu' - The Professor's Files - 
written in 1988 but included in the controversially 
titled bunch ofNauyataraKavitegalu{ppA68 and 469, 
Navya kavya, Part II, I.B.H. Prakashana, Bangalore, 
1988). 

Despite his love and devotion to I.A. Richards 
and his remarkable emphasis on Attitudes, Gokak in 
practice seems to care less about their role in mould¬ 
ing the creativity of the writer. Unless the change 
comes through sensibility or attitude, there will be no 
change in the true sense. If at all the change comes, it 
is only a fashion, a craze or a rage of the times. If at 
all a traditionalist poet experiences any change, the 
change in him is certainaly not that vibrant or vital; 
he is bound to remain a traditionalist in content 
though he may employ an image or two from modern 
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science or machinery. Go kale's brand of modernism 
seems to have this limitation; he is a Navodaya tra¬ 
ditionalist' with progressivist attitudes like a tradi¬ 
tionalist grandfather in a high caste joint family be¬ 
ing sympathetic to widow marriage or Harijan temple 
entry. It is interesting at this juncture to recall Yeats 
reaction to Eliot's poetry. He recognised Eliot’s poetry 
only as 'a stylistic revolution'. Yeats himself admits 
that his themes were of Traditional sanctity and love¬ 
liness.' This shows that a poet deeply rooted in tradi¬ 
tion cannot overnight change to modernity. But such 
a poet's 'modernism' is bound to be that of accommo¬ 
dative nature like that of the Hindu grandfather; it 
cannot be 'modern' in the exact sense of the term. 

Gokak makes a remark that cynicism, anguish, 
pessimism are not die monopoly of a modernist writer. 
But the statement deserves some amount of caution. 
These states of mind - cynicism or anguish - or for 
that matter any state of mind is not a matter to pur¬ 
sue or go after as ideals are pursued by an idealist or 
an animal is run after by the hunter in a hunt. These 
states of mind must 'happen' or manifest from within' 
under certain exigencies. In matters of art and litera¬ 
ture it is the author's inner necessity conspiring with 
surrounding circumstances under a particular type 
of ethos brings forth his work of art.. That is the mo¬ 
dernity of Eliot in English and that of Adiga in 
Kannada. 

A dreamer and an idealist by instinct, a profes¬ 
sor by profession, Gokak was a thinker inspired by 
Aurobindo perceptions like most Navodaya poet think¬ 
ers of the first half of this century. As a critic he was 
once again forged into shape at Aurobindo's smithy 
despite his adherence to I.A. Richards. As a scholar 
and orator he spoke with great fervour on poetry, lit- 
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erature and culture. He grew to be an inter-state per¬ 
sonality, a public image and his poetry reflected it. 
Thus Gokak’s achievement in poetry is indeed a per¬ 
sonality triumph. His critism reflected a catholicity 
of taste integrating the common with the erudite. His 
best in criticism manifests at the expository and in¬ 
terpretative level. 





IV 

The Modernist Phase : Later Poems 


Farewell, my young dreams ! 

Farewell tojlowers, the fragrance, O breeze 

Enough oj the dreamer’s divine torch ! 

Enough now; salutations to my darling 
Muse; 

Good-bye my dream, my honey ! 

May your wide beautiful eyes forget me ! 

-'Namaste': Abhyudaya, 1946 
The new sprout and the old root 
that is the beauty of a tree. 

Bala Deguladalli, 1953 

It was on the occasion of his being elected Presi¬ 
dent of the All India Kannada Literary Conference in 
1958 that Gokak's poetry was assessed under the 
title 'Samanvayashree' and recently in 1989, on his 
80th birth anniversary that he was described as 
'Samanvaya Simhasanadhikari.’ The critical article 
then in 1958 went on to say, "It is strange but true to 
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say that the modernist Kannada Poetry - 'Navya Kavya 
- as it is called - was born in an Italian casino and on 
the shores of England." The birth of this poetry was 
attributed to two young Kannadigas in colonial India 
who went abroad for higher studies. Shri Pejawar 
Sadashiva Rao was a young graduate studying for an 
Engineering degree in Italy and Vinayaka Krishna 
Gokak was an Indian English scholar studying for 
Oxford Honours in England. Pejawar wrote his first 
poem 'Natyotsava' (The festival of Dance) to waltz 
rhythms exhorting his youthful self to break the or¬ 
thodox Hindu conventions and be one with the sway¬ 
ing beauties of the sensual dancing hall. It is the most 
elegantly inebriating modernist Kannada poem ever 
written with utmost poetic innocence. It is also the 
darkest and most effulgent poem manifesting the right¬ 
eous ambivalece of the poet in the thirties of this cen¬ 
tury. 

But Gokak's poem on the same subject, though 
a modernist one, is of a different tenor. His poem 
'Natyashale' (The Dancing Hall) included in Samudra- 
geethagalu (Sea Songs) advises caution and control 
recreating the exotic ambience of the place. The 
fascination turns to protest. The poet exclaims : 

This is not the kingdom of Indra 

But it is that of the Indriyas ! 


Love turns to lust here ! 

If it be a male, he is a husband; 

If it be a female, she is a wife; 

Here has descended promiscuity. 

The lines mark him as a romanticist of control¬ 
led nature. On his first encounter with the sea. he 
addresses it, 'O, Sanatana Samudraraja; O, Sankranti 
Purusha' which is typical of a balanced progressivist 
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poet. The sea is the symbol of 'Sanatanatva' - the prin¬ 
ciple of conservatism as well as 'Sankrantitatva' - the 
principle of transition - which gives enough margin 
for new ideas to be operational. That is the model and 
typical brand of Gokalc's modernism. 

His Samudgrageethagalu (Sea Songs) written 
during his Oxford days (1936 - 38) and published in 
1940, inaugurated almost a new phase in modern 
Kannada poetry. These songs opened up vistas and 
visions of the exotic West bringing in a lot of wonder 
and excitement to the literary public of this land. The 
poem Tratijne' (The Oath) at the beginning of this 
collection is the poet's new declaration and a 'mani¬ 
festo' : 

In the free, unfettered verse 
In the circular motions of the waves 
In the waves' daily beat and rhythm 
I recite my songs. 

Can any one restrain ? arrest the sea ? 

Can any one dig a well to dry it up ? 

Even in the destines of millions of words 

Not a. single drop of ocean be captured. 

Don't control the sea in Shatpadi metres. 

Be one with the vast waters, O poet ! 

Absorb its music; be complete. 

Be glad and gladden us all. 

Waves on waves rise and fall 
The foam flows on foam. 

Let there be freedom everywhere 
Like the freedom of the sea. 

Let the sea be one with the vast space 

Let the old and the dilapidated be drowned in 

deluge 

Let the new be born from the bottom of the 
heart. 
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Enough of controls and prison houses 
Whatever is written needs to be neat and tidy. 
Enough of prosodic rigidities ! 

Let your bend be like the dance of the Sea, O you 

poet, 

3 ALike the sea embodying rainbows 
With its wave waters and whirlpools 3 A 
Be thou, O poet, be thou the Samudra, the Sea, 
Be thou the Samudragupta of poets. 

The most striking message of the poet is - 'Don't 
control the sea in Shatpadi metres' - 'Don't give 
Shatpadi Deeksha to Sharadhi'. Besides, the poet 
needs to imbibe the qualities of freedom and be 
perenially new. With this legend at the back, the col¬ 
lection divides itself into three parts : the first one, 
'Kadalu' (The Sea) depicts the sea in different moods. 
It is here the poet describes the sea as 'Sanatana 
Samudraraja' and 'Sankranti Purusha’ as well. The 
tradition is the bedrock on which the edifice of new 
thought could be raised. The second part 'Kadala 
Teera' (Coastal Line) deals with the descriptions of 
littoral landscapes and cityscapes as the ship in which 
the poet is travelling touches the port-cities and is¬ 
lands. These proper nouns which are the titles of the 
poems, Aden, Africa, Messina Straits, Corsica, Na¬ 
ples Museum, Nortredam are extremely evocative of 
exotically strange, romantic images. The poetic com¬ 
ments with descriptions arouse in us a whirl of kalei¬ 
doscopic feelings. The poem 'Nortredam' is an excel¬ 
lent tribute to the aesthetic genius of French people 
and thier country : 

I don't know thy rivers, O France, 

But such a beauty, as that of your flowing rivers 
my country does possess. 

Much am I fascinated by your strange beauty, 
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Much of the lustre is due to your freedom and 
independence 

Your art has explored the Nature here 
Nature here has been enriched by your art 

These beautiful damsels born of your womb 
These sky-high churches at the foot of thy moun¬ 
tains, 

We have only its photography in Mysore 
But here is a live world, a lively countenance 
of the land. 

I 

Part three of the collection 'Hadagu' (The Ship) 
contains some of the best poems of which 'Natyashale' 
has been already referred to. The other poems with 
their imagery and thoughtful comments give us 
glimpses into Western civilization. For the first time, 
we have here what may be called 'Yantra Kavya 1 of 
modern science. Gokak describes the ship as 'Nauka 
Ravana’. The poem 'Nauka Yantra 1 is one of the most 
elaborately done poems giving us a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the of anatomy of machines. The 
gigantic wheels and turbines are aptly compared to 
live hippos, rhinos and whales. The inferno-like hot 
machine-room with pistons, coils and springs presents 
a grotesque picture of modern machinery. The cap¬ 
tain who controls this monster machinery is described 
as 'Mafia Vishnu', the master scientist of the 'Yantra- 
loka 1 . 'The machine room', the poet says, 'is an epic 
created by poet-scientist wherein one finds the skill 
of Jakkanacharya's vastushilpa (architecture), the 
serenity of Rabindrananth's paintings and the won¬ 
der of Pampa's poetic art'. The poem perhaps is the 
first attempt in Kannada poetry to digest and assimi¬ 
late machinery which is the tangible product of New 
Science. Gokak must have been doubly happy to see 
the 'mantra of the real 1 swallow the "yantra of the 
new age' ! 
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The Fourth Part 'Britannina Dveepadalli' (In 
British Isles) has some sixteen lyrics describing spots 
and places of scenic beauty in British Isles. Poems 
like 'Kamner Hill’, 'Hampstead Heath’, 'Near Dart¬ 
moor Hills’, 'Wordsworth’s Memorial’, 'On the sum¬ 
mit of Edinburgh Fort’, are reminiscent of similar type 
of poems written by Shelley and Wordsworth, viz. 
’Lines written in the Euganean Hills, North Italy’, 
"Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples', 'Upon 
Westminster Bridge’ and 'Tintern Abbey Revisited’. 

The descriptions of cities and places bathed in a 
variety of poetic moods supplemented with comments 
inspired by the best of Western and Oriental cultures 
are significant contributions to his much cherished 
'Samanvaya principle’ in his life and art. The poem 
'On the Summit of Edinburgh Fort’ recreates the Royal 
history of the place and comments on the deeds and 
misdeeds of these personages in the context of early 
human history. The poet has at the end his own mor¬ 
alistic conclusions on the future life of mankind. 
Gokak’s poems seem to have always a protagonist in 
the background invisible yet dominant. His musings, 
comments and observations have a greater appeal to 
the general reader. 

The 'Atma Vritta’ (Self Story) which forms the 
fifth and the last part of Samudrageethagalu has seven 
lyrics of which 'Sigadidda Newdigatannu Kuritu’ (On 
Not Getting the Newdigate) is most expressive of the 
poet's intimate anguish. Gokak, at Oxford, tried for 
this much coveted poetry prize which was once won 
by Matthew Arnold, the celebrated Victorian, who 
was also once an Oxford professor. Gokak missed it 
narrowly. The poem laments but picks up later, opti¬ 
mistically preaching the young Indians to be confi¬ 
dent enough to compete with Western genuises in their 
endeavour to attain greater heights. 
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Gokak's Samudrageethagalu afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity for Kannada folk to experience the exotic in 
poetry. The new rhythms and imagery introduced by 
this collection gave greater confidence to fellow poets 
for further experiments. The poet's visit to places and 
personalities with his comments on Western science 
and mode of life contributed to his idea of Samanvaya 
principle' in life. Gokak 1 s poetry acted as a cultural 
synthesiser. And this trend of synthesising achieved 
wider and deeper proportions in those two other bulky 
verse collections Indilla Nale (Not Today, Tomorrow). 
Here Gokak was a cultural ambassador of his coun¬ 
try. The tours were undertaken in post-independence 
years in India and he was the chief of Indian cultural 
delegations when he wrote these poems. 

The second advantage was that this collection 
of verse by its emphasis on the description of ma- 
chineiy and industrial metropolises marked the birth 
of urban consciousness in Kannada poetry. It is this 
type of poetry, which played a major role in shaping 
the sensibility of younger poets like Aravinda 
Nad altar ni and others. 

These two collections, both technically and 
contentwise, are addenda to Samudrageethagalu. The 
only difference is that the former is about the British 
Isles when he went abroad for his studies during pre¬ 
independence days; Indilla Nale describes his Ameri¬ 
can tour. The poet's visits to American metropolises, 
academic institutions, and eminent intellectuals are 
recreated so well that one gets the feel of American 
culture and civilization. Mark the titles of the poems: 
Washington! D.C.; Princeton; Princeton to New York; 
Harvard Museum, Painting Exhibitions; Life in Bos¬ 
ton; New England; Concord Massachusettes; Chicago; 
Yantra Yuga; American Women, Sanfrancisco; Los 
Angeles; Ghisslens and Richardses. These poems 
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about places and people sound like the poems of a 
traveller's diary book. The poet's admiration for sci¬ 
entific advancement of the West; his praise for the 
West's precision, discipline, and material comforts 
suggest that he desires the best of Western material¬ 
ism should be assimilated by the Eastern World. At 
the same time his comments suggest that the best of 
Eastern and Indian spirituality should be assimilated 
by Western civilization. The poems glorify the East- 
West synthesis which is a unique aspect of Gokak's 
modernity, his 'Navyate'. It is by virtue of his creativ¬ 
ity besides various interstate administrative and cul¬ 
tural connections that Gokak came to be regarded as 
the cultural hero of contemporary India. Perhaps he 
is the first man of the State who was privileged to 
have this unique status. 

Bala Deguladalli : The Destination 
Foornayoga 

This book of poems. In Life's Temple, published 
in 1953 is the most didactically exhalted work of po¬ 
etry. It prescribes a way as to how an individual's life 
through different stages could be shaped to achieve 
the status of a Muktajeeva, a libarated soul. These 
poems record the journey of the human soul accord¬ 
ing to poet's spiritual perceptions. This illustrates the 
celebrated concept of Aurobindo’s - 'Ascent' of man, 
which in turn involves the 'Samanvaya Principle' - 
the principle of synthesis, the synthesis of contraries. 
These contraries, as Gokak views them, are the mun¬ 
dane versus the spiritual; the brute human versus 
the divine; Eastern philosophy versus Western sci¬ 
ence; the ground realities versus divine nobilities. The 
poems present the views of a visionary poet in 
accents most prophetic and sublime. Mark the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 
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Don't believe in one religion and one path 
Don't follow only one set of scriptures 
Take the sky in your embrace 
And all philosophies in your grasp 
Trust only the earth as the testing ground. 

Oh, you Sanatani, go and be born in the West 
Then you will understand the secret of all knowl¬ 
edge. 

0 you, Vinutani, go to the East 
Then will flash upon your mind the value of 
Karmakanda. 

The new sprout and the old root 
That is the beauty of a tree. 

The art of science mingled with Rishi's wisdom 
Heralds the well-being of mankind. 

This basic 'Bhartruhari Spirit' in Gokak's po¬ 
etry fascinated the Indian psyche during the 
'Navodaya' period. Some of his statements, solipsistic 
in their tenor, are most thrilling: 

You are the oil lamp in the temple 
I am the lightning in the sky. 

You are the seed when sown 
I am the new plan, the new project. 

Dyava-Prithvi : Evolution' and 'Involution' 
3 AAroha and Avatarana — as creative concepts. 

Dyava-Prithivi (Heaven and Earth), published in 
1957, got the Sahitya Akademi award in 1960. The 
poem, though modern in its imagery and rhythm, is 
deeply rooted in the poet's 'Puranic consciousness' 
and Aurobindo thought. With this stately title, it has 
two parts - the first one is 'Neerada' (The Cloud), the 
second is 11a Geetha' (The Earth Song). 

The first part has ten lyric sections. They can be 
read as individual lyrics or can be easily construed 
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together to be one single unit. The theme is fancifully 
conceived and the lyrics are loosely connected. The 
poem begins with the description of a gathering of 
clouds in the vault of the sky. They are fancied once 
to be a shepherd's sheep; then the next moment, el¬ 
ephants in the heart of a thick forest. The sky vault, 
for a while, appears like a vast nuclear lab with huge 
dark clouds thundering amidst sharp sudden light¬ 
ning. The poet in the flying aeroplane feels a surging 
blue ocean under his feet as the clouds float about. 

The next moment, the poet feels that each cloud 
is an individual having a distinct personality of its 
own. The cloud changes its form but doesn't die - the 
poet is supported by Shelley's line, T change but I 
cannot die'. Shelley's saying is further interpreted by 
the poet that 'Reality is change and Death is Maya 1 . 
The cloud enjoys itself as it sportingly floats by the 
Moon, the Sun, the galaxies and the twinkling stars. 
The poet calls the cloud 'Gaganavihari' and 
'Tribhuvanasanchari', which are the epithets of 
Devarshi Narada. The poet thus sees similarity be¬ 
tween Narada and Neerada as far as their wander¬ 
ings are concerned and soon comes out with his dis¬ 
covery of 'Neerada Narada Sutra'. The 'Sutra' implies 
that functions of the both Neerada and Narada are 
almost alike. 

The poet futher sees a lot of similarity between 
the world of humans and the world of clouds. The 
black clouds represent wickedness and the white 
clouds represent the good. Just as the human world 
is a mixture of good and evil, the cloud-world is a 
medley of good and bad. That is the reason why the 
poet says that clouds assume once the form of mon¬ 
sters, the next moment, the form of a lion (Goddess 
Durga's vehicle), another moment, the forms of 
Vishnu's ten avataras. 
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At the end of the poem, the poet thinks that the 
world of humans intermixed with good and evil needs 
to be governed by 'Rishi Drishti' i.e. the 'Narada 
Drishti' which is very much allied to 'Neerada Drishti'. 
This is what the poet calls 'Nirada-Narada Sutra 1 , 
which alone could advance the well-being of humans 
on earth. The 'Sutra' basically inspired by the lives of 
Neerada and Narada proposes a fourfold discipline 
for men of of the world. They are: Urdhata, Chalana , 
Dharana and Avatcirana which mean, Ascent, Move¬ 
ment, Retention and Descent respectively. In work¬ 
ing out the details of the fourfold discipline, the poem 
connects itself with Aurobindo's concepts of 'Evolu¬ 
tion' and 'Involution'. 

In Section II of the poem we witness the poet 
exhorting the clouds to get themselves free from both 
good and evil and thus become liberated souls. Gokak 
makes use of Nirguna and Suguna Bhrahma concepts 
in this context. The liberated ones, according to him, 
are 'Nirguna Brahmas'. 

As the exhortation ends there appears the vague 
figure of Nava Neerada', a mass of white clouds on 
the horizon, symbolising the advent of a new deity. 
Correspondingly, there will be the birth of another 
epoch-making person named Ikshu on earth (Section 
VIII of the first part). This man, as he grows up, prides 
himself on being God's favourite mid orders Mahendra 
to arrange for the Darshan of Aditi, the Adishakti, the 
mother of gods. Instead of Adishakti Darshan, 
Mahendra arranges for him Shachi Darshan during 
which time he (Ikshu) falls in love with her and asks 
her hand in marriage for himself. Mahendra scolds 
and pardons him at last, further advising him to be 
sensible by imbibing the fourfold discipline like a true 
Grihastha. As Ikshu repents for his impudence, the 
sympathetic Mahendra arranges for the Virat Darshan 
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of Bhudevi. Ikshu * is much pleased with it and thanks 
the latter for his clemency and broad-mindedness. 

The birth of 'Nava Neerada' in the sky and the 
corresponding birth of Ikshu on earth support 
Aurobindo's concept of the emerging New man. Nava 
Neerada signifies Descent, Involution, 'the Avatarana 1 ; 
whereas Ikshu signifies Ascent, Evolution, 'the 
Arohana 1 , 

'Ila-Geetha' (The Earth Song) forms the second 
part of Dyava Prithui. The poet describes the earth as 
seen by the pilot from the flying aeroplane. The rivers 
sparkle in the sun; the mountains and forests are 
bathed in green blue tints. The poet exclaims that he 
is drunk with the lyricism of earth's beauty. As the 
plane 'floats like an ascending boat in the airy ocean 1 
he feels delighted as if he were sent to explore the 
world of Gandharvas. At this point of journey, he nar¬ 
rates how earth got chastened and reformed through 
Vishnu's ten avataras. Gokak's use of traditional im¬ 
ages to explain modern situations shows the typical 
nature of his modernity. Then he narrates how 
Varuna’, the Sea god - the god of Jalatatva - and Marut 
- the Wind god of Vayutatva - shaped the contours of 
the earth and made it a habitable place for men. But 
in the early stages of the civilization, there were bat¬ 
tles among the savage tribes and the earth had to 
experience blood baths on account of warring factions 
among its people. The poet bemoans the situation: 

Is it Hell or Heavon ? 

What change overtook the earth ? 

Only there is the dance of death 

The cry of the terror-striken ! 

* The Ikshu myth, one should note here, is Gokak's own creation. 
Evidently it is inspired by the Greek myth of Ixion, a Thessalian 
king whom Zeus punished for his temerity in seeking Hera's love, 
by having bound to a revolving wheel in Hades. 
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The poet hopes that there will soon be a long 
spell of peace and the earth will have its happier days. 
Section VII of the poem contains a long and beautiful 
description of the changing landscape as civilization 
advances with its discoveries and inventions. There 
are neat and trim roads shining like lines of gold; 
chic hamlets in the midst of vast sylvan surround¬ 
ings; cities and towns by the side of rivers. The sec¬ 
tion is a picturesque pleasant lyrical spot of the poem. 
The imagery is a veritable treat to the eyes. The 
Kannada used here is so salubrious; one feels that 
one is transported to a quiet bracing British country¬ 
side. 

Section VIII of the poem succeeds in striking a 
contemporary chord at its most delightful as well as 
its most horrid depths. The new science and the in¬ 
dustrial civilization have brought in sleek cars and 
vehicles on roads which resemble colourful ribbons. 
The buses and trams make a beeline and mansions 
of the metropolis on either side of the road look like 
posh palaces of the fairies. The cities, it appears, move 
gently on rubber roads; the factories of the industrial 
houses create fountains of smoke. The vast areas are 
polluted. The poet exclaims that the city of Bombay is 
a gift from the monster of science. Describing the busy 
urban mode of life he says, 

IJ you are tired. 

You have Coco-Cola ten to twenty times; 

For comfort and Jim, you have a cinema show; 

Most strange of all 

There are nude shows ofUrvashi and Menaka. 

He further exclaims that the creator of this new 
civilization must be a strange godhead. Describing 
his paraphernalia, the poet says, 

Here Petrol is the Prasada Teertha! 
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Coal itself is incense to the new god 

Electricity is Pancharati, the atomic instrument; 

Gramophone itself is the music in the temple 

The slogans of Science are the Mantra , 

Widespread is this Tantra. 

For this age, Kali himself is the Master. 

Thus all is topsy-turvy. 

This part of the poem is a serious satire on mod¬ 
ern city life. 

Section IX admits that the new science has its 
own advantages despite its drawbacks which are spe¬ 
cially manifest in pollution and poverty. The greatest 
advantage is that the earth through the help of mod¬ 
ern science has become an integrated whole; the man 
of today has made great progress towards global unity, 
global love and global tolerance. 'Men’s minds are 
coming nearer and nearer and certainly there would 
emerge a phase of tolerance, compromise, adjustment 
and unity of hearts' — says the poet. 

The Section X of the poem glorifies the dyna¬ 
mism and potentialities of Mother Earth. Civilizations 
have been born here; religious leaders like Buddha 
and Jesus have propogated principles of discipline 
among people. 'An individual turns into God; and God 
into a human individual - that is the record of human 
history', says the poet. One can mark here Gokak's 
Aurobindoian loyalties; he translates Aurobindo's 
'Evolution' and 'Involution' in these terms: Vyakti- 
Deva and Deva-Vyakti. The poems ends on an auspi¬ 
cious note: 

The earth itsef became Prometheus ! 

It turned into Jina ! 

It became the son of God, Jesus ! 

It is the supreme sovereign 

Glory be to earth ! 
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The last lyric - the eleventh one - acts as a grand 
finale with a forceful pronouncement that man after 
his adventures on the sea and in the air returns at 
last to earth which is both his testing ground and 
sole support. One of the dominant attitudes of Gokak's 
personality is to remain 'true to the kindred points of 
heaven and home 1 - which gets mostly illustrated in 
his poetry from "Kalopasaka 1 to a recent poem. It is 
interesting to note that Gokak while returning to In¬ 
dia in 1938, brought with him Marxist ideas wherein 
down-to-earth practical values get major emphasis. 
The most elegant and little known play Yugantara gives 
us glimpses into his unusual love of communism. 
Gokak admits that he loved Marx and his doctrine 
when he was in England but later after his return to 
India he opted for Aurobindo's 'Poorna Yoga' as it 
naturally proved suitable for his participation. 

The way that Gokak turns to Aurobindo is a clear 
indication that he becomes more and more introspec¬ 
tive and meditative. It is at this stage of creativity he 
leads himself towards myth, dream and the poetically 
most engrossing concept of "Samanvaya 1 , the prin¬ 
ciple of synthesis which aims at combining the hu¬ 
man with the divine and the divine with the human. 
Right from his early poetry, we are a witness to his 
myth-making faculty in Teerada Dari' (The Endless 
Path), \Selavu' (The strong Current) and 'Tayawana 
Samadhi’ (The Mother's Memorial). Once again this 
faculty is at workin'Navaneerada' and Ikshu' myths; 
so also it is manifest in his another important poem 
"Urnanabhavatar' published in 1961. The poet thinks 
that the world is torn between good forces as well as 
evil ones, symbolised by Kamalanabha and 
Urnanabha respectively. It is Urnanabha - the spider 
- who in these days takes over the responsibility of 
administering the world. But Vayu (the Wind God) 
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intervenes and the webs of the evil spider are torn to 
pieces thus the world is restored to discipline and 
order. The poem ends with an exhortation: 

Don't invite the spider again, walking the wrong 
road. 

The two most important poems of this collec¬ 
tion, Urnanabha, are: The City of Delhi' and 'Vaidya 
Vidyashale'. They impress us through their drab de¬ 
tails and the poet's ability to draw a moral from every 
aspect of reality around him. The detailed descrip¬ 
tions of roads, offices, rows of flats and mansions, 
huts of slums give us an insight into the poet's type of 
modernity. In the last section of the poem, the poet 
considers Rastrapathi Bhavan as symbolising India's 
unity amidst diversity. The poem on 'Vaidya 
Vidyashale' (Medical College) is striking with its pic¬ 
torial details of human anatomy and the poet's com¬ 
ments on modern medicine. These comments are 
sometimes satirical, sometimes cautionary, sometimes 
exhortative. But the lively feature of such poems is 
the imagery borrowed from the mythic past and suit¬ 
ably knitted with the present day situation; still more 
lively is the sheer realism of the similes used by the 
poet ; 

I walked into the museum of the medical college 

Here is the brain which looks like cauliflower 

with potato roots. 

The fish-like spleen has become a tortoise here. 

Earlier Gokak had included i nAbhyudaya (Pros¬ 
perity) (1946) poems like 'Chloroform 1 , 'Radio' which 
were evidently themes related to modern age. The most 
important part of this collection is a section of poems 
called 'Progressivistic Poems' (1946). It is from this 
section we have a most revealing poem 'Namaste' (A 
Goodbye/A Farewell) which throws much light on what 
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the poet wanted to pursue in his career. The poem in 
every respect appeared to be a guide-post to his fu¬ 
ture career. Consider the following translation: 

Farewell, my young dreams! 

Farewell to the sprout and leaf! 

Farewell to flowers, the fragrance, O breeze. 

An immortal power has declared war on us 

It has buried our happy days. 

The bitterness of reality has confronted us 

It has rung the deathknell of all of us. 

The serpent of our stored sin 

Sky-long has stood defying us. 

Enough of the dreamer's divine torch! 

Enough now; salutations to my darling Muse: 

Good-bye my dreams, my honey! 

May your wide, beautiful eyes forget me! 

The poem certainly sounds like a confession of 
faith like 'The Oath' we have at the beginning of 
Samudrageethagalu. It is a critic's delight to know 
that the poet is turning to new avenues in poetry. 
One is reminded in this context Ezra Pound's 'The 
Pact 1 and W.B.Yeats's 'The Coming of Wisdom with 
Time'. Pound's poem is one of protest against Walt. 
Whitman, his predecessor and father figure of Ameri¬ 
can poetry. Yeats's is a statement on the quiet and 
silent change that has overtaken him through the pas¬ 
sage of time. Interestingly Gokak's poem is not a pro¬ 
test of a rebel. He feels sad for what is happening in 
the routine world; he is in a way reluctantly bidding 
good-bye to the 'divine torch’. His wish is 'May yoirr 
wide, beautiful eyes forget me 1 . The poem tells of the 
poet's moorings in dreams; the divine torch is the sym¬ 
bol of his loyalty to Aurobindo concepts. The present- 
day world has only bitterness; our happy days are 
over. The stored-sin of our world has raised its head 
sky-high against us. The mood of reluctance to face 
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reality and the nostalgia for the torch nourish only 
conservative attitudes. There is a clear-cut sugges¬ 
tion in the poem that the poet wants to be back to his 
old, much loved path of 'Navodaya' tradition. For a 
fruitful contrast to this situation one can recall those 
lines of Yeats: 

I m ust lie down where all the ladders start 

In the foul, rag-and-bone shop of the heart. 

Yeats accepts the inevitability of the situation 
and launches forth into a new chapter in poetry. 
Gokak seems to be reluctant to do away with 'the 
divine torch 1 and 'the darling muse’. There is a sense 
of inevitability and an inexhorable law of circum¬ 
stances operating on the part of Yeats. There is a 
change of heart, a change in sensibility which he 
pursued relentlessly with the result that whatever he 
said became his practice. There was no going back 
on the part of Yeats. But with Gokak it is a different 
matter. In his case, there emerges a different picture 
about the present precept and his further practice!! 
Even after writing a poem like 'Namaste’(1946), Gokak 
didn't lack in dream or was he ever slack in continu¬ 
ing with his original poetic self and Aurobindo thought. 
It is by virtue of asserting traditional values against 
modernist realism that his brand of new poetry mani¬ 
fests itself. It seems that this is the reason why he 
pleads 'for all kinds of ’isms' to be included in new 
poetry 1 . Every point of view has its place in his 
'Samanvaya manifesto 1 issued in 1967. 

More than anything else, his well-known pro¬ 
nouncement made in 1950, 'Modernity is a matter of 
technique' has nourished, according to his own ad¬ 
mission, his model of 'Navya Kavya’ even till the pub¬ 
lication of the omnibus volume in 1988. This is the 
principal reason why Gokak's modernity has come to 
remain either at the level of imagery or at the level of 
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disjointed structures which are matters of technique. 
It is a critical paradox that Gokak, despite his loyal¬ 
ties to I.A.Richards, little recognises the seminal role 
that attitudes play in shaping the content of poetry. 
Change in attitude and sensibility is always a deci¬ 
sive thing; it is ultimately the attitude that leads to 
technique, the latter being a natural discovery of the 
former, but not vice verse. In case the technique leads 
to a change of attitude, the result is simply flashly, 
strident and artificial. Gokak's "Samanvaya Vision' 
saves him from this flashiness and that became his 
modernity eventually. His 'love' of 'Navya' realism is 
by way of protest because he is a poet deeply rooted 
in 'Navodaya' tradition. Gokak's modernity is that of 
a peculiar brand which deserves to be renamed by 
describing him as a Progressive Traditionalist. 

Even after his celebrated manifesto of 'Navya 
Kavya' in 1950, Gokak continued to practise poetry 
in the same way and manner as he did in 1938. On 
his own admission he continued to remain his old 
self - a Kanasiga (a dreamer) and a Payaniga (a travell¬ 
er) - till his last poem in 1988. The two bulky publica¬ 
tions of his 'Navya kavya 1 , Indilla Nale (Not today. 
Tomorrow), are simply a continuation of similar atti¬ 
tudes and techniques which he adopted in 
Samudrageethagalu. Mark the plain innocence of the 
poet in the following poem written as late as 1962 
and compare it with his confession poem 'Namaste' 
(1946) quoted earlier: 

I am a dreamer, 

Where dreams open their eyes, where they 
Spread fragrance and invite me, 

Where hundreds of torches of lined Mansthambas 
burn. 

There my soul sports and dances like the 

feather-crowned Balagopala. 
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I am a traveller; 

Where wind, water and earth call me 
Where portals of destinies' directions open for me 
Where the fourteen layers of beauty glitter and 
flash, 

There my soul sings with Narada Veena. 

Oh, Girijashankara! 

I am thy servant 

Singing thus the song of beauty of the Infinite 
The soul being in 'Smita Samadhi'. 

GQKAK'S ENGLISH POEMS 

As .to his poetry in English, it has been pub¬ 
lished in three collections - The Song of Life (1947), In 
Life's Temple (1965) and Kashmir and the Blind Man 
(1977) - and is mostly derivative like the poetry of 
most Professors of English produced in the country 
during the first few decades of this century. As a critic, 
Gokak is extremely polite enough to admit that his 
English verse is a sort of by-product of his profes¬ 
sional discipline that he imbibed during his class room 
teaching to make the latter a more creative and an 
enjoyable job for himself. In the Preface to To Song of 
Life, he wrote: 

I have come to believe that English is better used 
as a creative medium for interpreting the work done 
in Indian languages, rather than for self-expression 
by us in India. The poems originally in English 
which are included in this collection may, therefore, 
be regarded as by-product of an effort to attain 
the discipline needed for such an undertaking. 

As is already known, Gokak belonged to the sec¬ 
ond generation of Indo-Anglian poets and the influ¬ 
ence of Romantic poets of England is quite evident on 
his verse. Being a bilingual poet, his English poetry 
compares itself with its counterpart in Kannada which 
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naturally has an edge over the former. Even the most 
original and the best of English poems that have ap¬ 
peared in Kashmir and the Blind Man read like good 
translations of the best of his Kannada poems. His 
translated verse is zestful with excessive rhetoric which 
is relatively absent in the original. His Kannada po¬ 
ems sound relatively sober and subdued while his 
English poetry declaims and reverberates (Vide chap¬ 
ter II of this monograph pp. 34-36) 



The Epic Achievement : Bharata Sindhu 
Rashmi, 

Samarasave Jeevana 
and other writings 

'A poet is a sculptor in search of his own image' 

— Vinayaka 

Through the years Gokak had the privilege of 
heading colleges, universities and elite institutes . His 
academic achievements and continual success in 
public life kept alive his dream, idealism and formi¬ 
dable optimism about the human race which in turn 
sustained his writings and activities. Collections af¬ 
ter collections of verse and prose were brought out 
over the years and finally 'the diapason', to speak in 
Diyden's phrase, 'closed full' in Bharata Sindhu 
Rashmi (1982) and Narahari : Prophet of New India 
(1969/76). The first one is an epic poem; the second, 
a culmination of his mammoth novel, Samarasave 
Jeevana. 

The chapter primarily provides a brief introduc¬ 
tion to these two books and then passes on to con¬ 
sider Gokak's other ’writings viz. the plays, travelogues, 
speeches, essays—personal and critical. Though they 
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are few in number, they have been unique models in 
their respective literary genre. They inspired a whole 
generation of 'Navodaya' period and provided fruitful 
lessons for developing minds of the coming years. 

Bharata Sindhu Rashmi : 

With a slightly unusual theme like Dante's The 
Divine Comedy , the work is distinctly different from 
most of the ancient Indian and World epics. Both in 
conception and story, the epic remains unrivalled 
even in modern Indian Bhasha literatures. The au¬ 
thor certainly would have titled the poem after the 
name of the protagonist as 'Vishvaratharohana' or 
Vishvamitradarshanam as it is generally done so in 
most of the epics written so far. But he prefers to call 
it Bharata Sindhu Rashmi, which means he wants to 
emphasise the cultural effulgence emanating from the 
Saptha Sindhu region, that is Bharatavarsha, India. 
Besides presenting colossal images of the chief char¬ 
acters, the epic provides something more as is sug¬ 
gested in the title. The work purports to be an epic of 
holy India as well as that of imperial India, almost a 
magnificient mirror held to ancient Indian culture. 
Following Aurobindo's ideal, the epic delineates "man's 
triumphant ascent towards god-head' against the 
background of Rig-Vedic renaissance which brought 
about the grand synthesis of Aryo-Dravedian races 
three thousand years ago in the region called Saptha 
Sindhu Pradesha. The epic has twelve books with a 
total of 35,000 lines. 

The blank verse used in the poem, as the poet 
states, is "as distinctive as its style.' It is, as he ad¬ 
mits, made out of "Sankeerna Chchandass' which 
naturally compares itself with the "Mahachchandass' 
of Kuvempu. The language chosen, unlike that of 
Kuvempu's and Pu.Ti.Na.'s, is modern in complexion 
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firmly rooted in contemporary polite usage. For the 
purpose of our study, the epic can be broadly divided 
into the following four heads : 

I Manvantara Vikasa : Evolution of Indian 
Society through Manus (Books 1,2,3) 

II The Making of Vishvaratha : His Birth, 
Growth and Upbringing (Books 3,4,5,6) 

III King Sudasa and his Conquests : 

"Samanvaya Siddhanta’ in practice (Books 
7,8,9) 

IV The 'Ascent' of Vishvaratha (Books 

10 , 11 , 12 ) 

I. Manvantara Vikasa : 

The beginning part of the epic deals with 'evolu¬ 
tion of man'; its Indian version. It narrates how the 
Indian society developed itself under successive re¬ 
gimes of ancient Manus. The story of the first seven 
Manus from Swayambhu to Vaivasvatha shows how 
the early man was tamed and chastened into a civi¬ 
lized human being. The rituals, conventions and cus¬ 
toms introduced by these epoch-making persons are 
vividly described; and a detailed account of how these, 
in turn, shaped and tutored the men physically and 
culturally is narrated by the poet with the insight and 
wisdom of an expert social historian. 

In those early days, it was Swayambhu and his 
wife Shataroopa who taught at first the people of this 
earth to name the things existing around them and 
build houses to live in order to be protected from the 
rigours of climate. The second Manu Svarochisha 
taught them to plough the land, sow seeds and grow 
corn. The third one Auttami enlightened them on 
human relations with the result that the ideas of chas¬ 
tity, incest, co-habitation etc., emerged. Thus the peo- 
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pie continued to progress under the enlightened care 
and supervision of Manus. Along with the stoiy of 
Manus runs the stoiy of creation of the universe and 
that of the role played in it by gods of the Aryo- 
Dravedian pantheon. The poet treats the Vedic insti¬ 
tution of sacrifice with special significance. The ritual, 

he says, is symbolic of the inner sacrifice.'the step- 

by-step evolution of man's spiritual consciousness.' 

With the advent of Vaivasvata, the seventh Manu, 
the pace of man's progress gathers momentum and 
exciting things begin to happen. It was he who per¬ 
formed the Ashvamedha sacrifice for which the local 
princes refused cooperation and eventually rebelled. 
He defeated them at last and became the founder of a 
new political and cultural epoch. Generations after, 
there appeared dynasties of kings and queens% the 
Kasha dynasty was founded at Kashi on the banks of 
the Ganga; the Jahnu dynasty at Kushasthala, the 
capital of Kanyakubja. By the time the Saptha Sindhu 
region came to be ruled by these dynasties, there 
emerged a distinct code of conduct and a charter of 
values among the people. It is this charter which is 
the basis of Indian culture. The poet justifiably glori¬ 
fies these pioneering values of Indian life and society. 
They are Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha, which 
mean Duty, Wealth, Desire and Liberation respectively. 

History, mythology and folklore are the prime 
sources of this part of the epic poem. The serene life 
of Manus and their wives with their exciting reforms 
unfolds the religious and mystic wonder of the Vedic 
era. At the beginning of his famous work Paradise 
Lost, Milton announced his mission "to justify tire ways 
of God to man'. Gokak seems to suggest that he wants 
to glorify the virtues of Vedic Renaissance and thereby 
justify them to the men of modern world. 
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II. The Making of Vishvaratha : His birth, growth 
and upbringing: 

The second part of the epic story takes its thread 
from the dynasty that was founded in Kushasthala. 
Here was born a Prince named Vishvaratha whose 
parents, Gathi and Urvidevi, were the descendents 
of the reputed Jahnu dynasty. When he came of age 
he told his parents that he would travel through the 
region before his coronation to acquaint himself with 
the people and their chiefs of that area. Accordingly 
Vishvaratha becomes a traveller; visits dif ferent parts 
of the Saptha Sindhu Pradesha; befriends the lungs 
and queens who were of Aryan and Dasyu origins. 

He travels his way by chariot, on camel back 
and on foot to reach the remotest areas of the land. 
Vishvaratha's experiences are intensely poetic. He 
meets Pijavan, king of Tritsus; then king Varootha of 
Shutudri. He talks to them about the necessity of Aryo- 
Dasyu unity for which they immediately comply with 
him. Then he travels to the holy Moojavat mountains 
to pay homage to the first Manu who descended to 
earth on his mission to reform mankind. He further 
visits the summit of Dashanga mountains where the 
former was cremated. On his way back, he meets the 
king of Ikshwaku dynasty and then the king of 
Yadavas. After the meeting, he and his retinue reach 
the nearby sea to offer prayers to god Varuna. Com¬ 
pleting their usual rituals, they return to Tritsupuri 
where at the court of king Sudasa, Vishvaratha meets 
the Icing's sister Sankriti, falls in love and eventually 
marries her. 

Meanwhile, king Gathi dies whereupon Urvidevi 
his queen decides to go for ‘co-cremation’ (Sati), which 
for a while is stalled by the people of the land. Prepa¬ 
rations are now under way for Vishvaratha's wedding 
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and also for his coronation. After performing the two 
ceremonies, the people of the land give their consent 
for Urvidevi's 'co-cremation'. She ascends the burn¬ 
ing pyre with the bones of the dead Icing. 

After a while, Vishvaratha visits the court of 
Sudasa on the occasion of the latter’s marriage with 
Sudevi and incurs the anger of rival kings. He makes 
it clear to Sudasa that both of them should struggle 
hard to unite the two races, Aryans and Dasyus, to 
bring them under one rule. 

During one of his routine visits to Vasishtha's 
Ashrama, Vishvaratha realises that military power 
alone is not enough in the life of a Icing. Besides, the 
power of soul could help bring glory and splendour to 
the land and its people. To achieve this end he relin¬ 
quishes the kingdom; renounces wife and children 
and goes to forest for penance. On hearing that he 
abdicated the throne, the neighbouring Dasyu kings 
invade the kingdom. Queen Sankriti flees Kushasthala 
with her children and reaches her brother Sudasa's 
capital, Tritsupuri, where she dies of extreme exhaus¬ 
tion leaving the children to the custody of her beloved 
brother. 

It is at the Ashrama during his routine penance, 
Vishvaratha learns that his wife is dead and is se¬ 
verely shaken. At this juncture, Menaka, the celes¬ 
tial dancer, visits the Ashrama. His longings for his 
wife then subside as the dancer acquaints him with 
different aspects of love— 'intellectual', 'aesthetic' and 
'cultural'— by interpreting his famous Ushasookta 
through different dance forms. He, in turn, talks to 
her on another important, yet much unknown aspect 
of love, the fourth one, the motherly love of a wife for 
her husband. Realising her ignorance at this stage, 
the Apsara accepts her defeat, turns into a serpent 
and vanishes. 
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Vishvaratha's rigorous and intense meditations 
cany him gradually through 'subtle-physical', 'sub¬ 
tle-vital' and 'subtle-mental' worlds and finally help 
him enter 'the archetypal world’ wherein Aditi, the 
Universal Mother, finally blesses him with the result 
that he is turned into "Vishvamitra', the friend of the 
universe, and Gayatri Drishtara', the seer of 'Gayatri 
Mantra'. He realises at this hour that the regenera¬ 
tion of Saptha Sindhu alone need not be his aim; he 
thinks that he should aim higher than that; hence 
his goal would be "universal illumination of mankind 
through spiritual awareness among people'. The 
Mother Aditi feels happy over Vishvamitra's decision 
and assures him her full support in achieving this 
end. 

III. King Sudasa and his Conquests : "Samanvaya 
Siddhanta' in practice. 

As the epic continues, the story of Vishvaratha 
gets woven with that of Sudasa of Dasyu origin. 
Vishvaratha's marriage with Sankriti augured well for 
the unity of the two races. Inspired by Vishvaratha's 
advice, Sudasa dreamt of a united Bharatavarsha un¬ 
der one rule and one sovereign.He waged a full scale 
war against the confederacy of Dasyu Icings who op¬ 
posed the unity proposal. The confederacy included 
such eminent kings viz. Kanva, Puru, Bribhu, 
Rouhina, Hiranyaksha, Kirmeera and the widow 
queen Maheshwari. King Bheda was their leader. As 
the crucial battle of Dasharajna began, the bowmen 
of king Rouhina found it difficult to use their archery 
effectively against the enemy. The slippery ground of 
the battle field, caused due to heavy rains during the 
previous night, made their feet unsteady. They lost 
the battle; king Bheda was killed and queen 
Maheshwari met a similar fate. Sudasa was victori¬ 
ous and the Saptha Sindhu became his empire and 
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came to be called 'Bharatavarsha' as he was a 
descendant of "Bharata clan'. The kings that were 
defeated in Dasharajna battle went to different parts 
of the subcontinent and founded independent king¬ 
doms. The ninth Book of the epic describes how these 
kingdoms came to be formed on the basis of the 
evidence the author finds in the Hindu Puranas. The 
new kingdoms like Anga, Vanga and Kalinga were 
founded by Gotama Rahugana and king Bali; 
Vidarbha was founded by one of the Yadava kings; 
the Shurparaka by Parashurama; Kuntala by sage 
Agasthya; Kashyapameera (Kashmir) by Kashyapa 
and Icing Mudgala; the southernmost Pandyan king¬ 
dom by the Turvasha king, Andira. 

This part of the book ends by praising the brave 
deeds of Sudasa who succeeded in bringing about 
the unity between the Aryans and the Dasyus. 

IV. The 'Ascent' of Vishvaratha : 

After witnessing the conquests of king Sudasa 
and his men, we now turn to observe the spiritual 
heights that Vishvaratha reaches in his life. Books 10 
to 12 which form the fourth and the final part of the 
poem deal with Vishvaratha's spiritual journey, his 
'ascent' towards godhead. To speak in Aurobindo's 
term, this part of the epic deals with Evolution' of 
Vishvaratha. 

As was known in the earlier part, prince 
Vishvaratha, a traveller, and a greater dreamer was 
eventually turned into Vishwamitra (Friend of the Uni¬ 
verse) and 'Gayatri Drishtara' (Seer of Gayatri) under 
the blessings of the Universal Mother, Aditi. Having 
realised through meditation that self-illumination 
leads one to achieve 'universal illumination’, he sets 
out with his son Prajapati on a journey to the Hima¬ 
layas. Both of them perform 'Ugratapasya' in the 
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mountain abode where their concentration is tested 
through several temptations. A merchant with lavish 
wealth, an Apsara with sensual enticements, a horse¬ 
man with a show of bravery, a scholar with a great 
wealth of knowledge try to allure and distract them 
by making tempting offers. Both of them - father and 
son - succeed in overcoming the temptations. Finally 
comes Death in the form of a demon named Vritrasura 
who is turned into a python by Vishvamitra's curse 
and thrown into hell. The Ashwini gods much pleased 
with the 'tapasya' rescue the sage and his son carry¬ 
ing them home. 

After a while, Shunahasshepa of Ikshvaku dy¬ 
nasty came to be accepted as Devaratha by the sage 
Vishvamitra. Then he and his son, Prajapati, lived 
happily for hundred years after which period the 
'Mrityunjaya Yajna' was performed. People from all 
parts of the Saptha Sindhu region flocked to the Tajna' 
and paid homage to the illustrious sage. Vishvamitra 
blessed the people and advised them to be happy in 
life making the best of what they possess. Then ap¬ 
peared in his dream, Bhudevi, Mother Earth, 
Svayambhu Manu and Kala Deva, (Time god). Yhey 
asked him what prospects awaited mankind for which 
he replied that 'Man is born for victory though he has 
to suffer and suffer hard.’ After the message, the sage 
passes away and the epic ends. 

As the foregoing summary suggests, the extent 
of the subject matter is vast with two grand themes 
intricately woven against the background of multitu¬ 
dinous humanity of Vedic and Pre-Vedic times. The 
character of Vishvaratha has very few equals in mod¬ 
ern epic literature. Perhaps his closer counterpart 
'would be the character of Odysseus of Greek author 
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KazanLzakis* whose epic "The Odyssey: A Modern 
Sequel' (1938) was translated into English in 1958. 

Both the heroes are great travellers. Vishvaratha 
visits most of the areas of Bharata Sindhu Pradesha 
to acquaint himself with the kings and chieftains of 
those places. Later he travels to the Himalayas for 
'tapasya'. Odysseus voyages through the Nile meet¬ 
ing kings and tribal chiefs settled on either side of the 
river. Similarly both of them are great seekers in life. 
They aspire and quest for the unknown. Vishvaratha 
achieves his ‘ascent' by self-illumination; Odysseus 
achieves the freedom of soul through death during 
his relentless search for the source of the Nile. Gokak's 
epic 3 A perhaps 'the Asiatic epic’ % is marked by high 
idealism and spirituality originating in the "Samanvaya 
vision' and the philosophy of Aurobindo, whereas 
Kazantzakis's epic - a typical modernist Western epic 
- is marked by Homeric realism of natural adventure, 

* Nikos Kazantzakis (1885-1957), a contemporary of Pound and Eliot, is a 
renowned Greek novelist, poet, thinker and traveller. Having graduated in law 
from the University of Athens, he studied philosophy under Bergson at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and grew to be almost the cultural icon of his country during 
his life time. He served for some time as Minister of culture in Greek Cabinet. 
In his later years he was invited to be the Director for translations of World's 
literary classics at the UNESCO, Among his notable works of fiction are Zorba 
the Greek (1946), Christ Recrucified (1954). 

His epic The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel' which is incidentally the expression 
of the author's philosophy of life, begins where Homer's poem ends. Odysseus, 
the Homeric hero in Kazantzakis's work, after his return home from the Trojan 
war, starts afresh on a new expedition, this time, in search of the origin and 
source of the river Nile in Egypt. He voyages through the river meeting differ¬ 
ent types of people — elderly kings, chieftains and tribal groups — settled on 
either bank of the river, Odysseus's journey is symbolic; 'the source' of the river 
has metaphysical overtones as it signifies the origin and purpose of human 
existence on earth. At the end of the journey, Odysseus is killed in an encoun¬ 
ter with the aborigines of the place and achieves freedom of soul through death. 
Despite the poem's vast expanse, with its strength of 33,333 lines, the verse 
succeeds to a greater extent in maintaining the majesty and grandeur of epic 
style. 
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suspense and outlandish mysteries. Written in ex¬ 
tended hexameters Kazantzakis's Greek epic sweeps, 
swings and rolls on like Byron's deep blue ocean’. It 
is at this stage, the contrast, in proportion to resem¬ 
blance between the two epics becomes slightly glar¬ 
ing. The contrast is with regard to the style and lan¬ 
guage of Bharata Sindhu Rashmi, though in language 
it is quite modern and admirably never antique. What 
fascinates in Gokak's poem is the basic aura, the quin¬ 
tessence of poetic holiness and romance that is com¬ 
monly associated with Vedic and Pre-Vedic charac¬ 
ters, myths and stories. Further, it is the wonder and 
the awe of the author's gigantic 'excavation' 3 /* exca¬ 
vation of ancient myths and legends 3 /* which holds us 
spellbound rather than the style of the Doem, which 
is, relatively less enthralling, but more temperate, 
serene and sedate like that of Masti’s poetry. 

Samarasave Jeevana (Harmony Is Life): 

Samarasave Jeevana (1935-1956/1969) is per¬ 
haps one of the most significant of Kannada novels of 
the 'Navodaya' period which could be described as 
'sequence novel' after the manner of Galsworthy’s 'The 
Forsyte Saga' and Arnold Bennett's Clayhanger. Set 
in the 1920s and 1930s of British India, the stoiy 
traverses Karnataka, Maharashtra and Oxford across 
the English Channel. The novel gives a panoramaic 
view of rural and urban India along with a vivid por¬ 
trayal of British Ways of life before India's independ¬ 
ence. The main characters inspired by ideals of patri¬ 
otism and enthralled by high spirituality of the coun¬ 
try's rich heritage move about and act to settle down 
finally at a holy Ashrama on the banks of the Narmada 
in Gujarat—a sort of a replica of Aurobindo Ashrama 
at Pondicherry. No wonder if a critic would love to 
call this work as Gokak's autobiographical novel. 
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Conceived in 1931 and brought oui originally 
as IJJodu in 1935, the writing of the novel was ex¬ 
tended over a period of two decades. It consisted of 
six parts viz. i) Ijjodu, (1935) ii) Antahassatva, (1945) 
iii) Preetiya Yogamaye, (1946), iv) Erilita, (1947); 
v) Samudrayana, (1948) vi) Nirvahana (1953) - the 
sixth part was brought out in 1956. Gokak added the 
seventh and the last part of this Kannada novel in 
1969 which came to be written not in Kannada but in 
English 3 /^ the title being 'Narahari: Prophet of New 
India 1 . The omnibus edition of this 'sequence novel' 
was published in 1987 in three volumes totally con¬ 
taining about one thousand three hundred fifty pages 
- the first volume having 'Ijjodu' and 'Erilita' and the 
second one having Samudrayana' and Nirvahana' 
(Note that Antahssatva and Preetiya Yogamaye were 
included in the first volume eliminating the titles only). 
The third one ' Narahari: Prophet of New India' was 
subsequently translated (1972) into Kannada by Prof. 
H.A. Ramakrishna and published in 1976 under the 
title, Yugapravartaka Narahari. 

The story is woven around three Brahmin mid¬ 
dle class families of Moggavi, an imaginary town in 
North Karnataka in the erstwhile Bombay Presidency 
under the British Raj. The hero of the novel is Narahari 
the son of Haigreevacharya. He and his friend Seenu, 
the son of Ganapatrao of the same town, after pass¬ 
ing the matriculation examination move on to Poona 
for higher studies. They join the reputed D.E. Soci¬ 
ety's Fergusson College, wherein they befriend a bril¬ 
liant student Vishnu Patankar and Pramila, a much 
advanced modern girl, the daughter of a rich land¬ 
lord of Tasagaon in Satara district. Narahari and 
Vishnu are great idealists. Pramila who has great lik¬ 
ing for Narahari is at last persuaded by Narahari him¬ 
self to marry Vishnu, as he (Narahari) is loved by 
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Kusuma a gentle and intelligent daughter of 
Govindarao Desai whose son Keshava had already 
married Padma, the sister of Narahari. 

As they continue their studies in Poona, Narahari 
among them cuts short his education to participate 
in the Freedom Movement. As a dedicated worker he 
moves from place to place in his native district of 
Dharwad to create patriotic consciousness among 
people to rebel against the British rule. After one of 
his speeches at Gangeluru during his lecture tour he 
is arrested and sent to jail. It is at this stage, 
Swamidas, Narahari's spiritual guide and a great 
'sadhaka' visits Poona and stays with Kusuma to look 
after her during the former's absence as he was serv¬ 
ing his term of sentence at Bijapur jail. 

Meanwhile Vishnu and Seenu nourishing their 
academic ambitions with an aim to pass the Indian 
Civil Service examination join the University of 
Oxford. They sail for England bidding goodbye to their 
wives - Pramila and Susheela. 

The second part of the novel which includes 
Samudrayana and Nirvahana describes their life in 
England. It gives us intimate glimpses into Indian stu¬ 
dents' life at Oxford. It is highly interesting to observe 
how the convention ridden Indian students react to 
the openness of British ways of life and their imperi¬ 
alistic attitude of those days. The novel indirectly 
touches on the subtle problem of East-West encoun ¬ 
ter. Some of the students dislike extreme British per¬ 
missiveness and its over indulgence in sensual and 
materialistic comforts. Some others, like Vishnu, 
maintain poise and balance in their reaction to Brit¬ 
ish ways of life. They admire the Britishers' rational¬ 
ist approach to life, their scientific temper and disci¬ 
pline in the routine work, though they dislike their 
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supercilious, highbrow attitudes towards Indians. This 
part of the novel turns out to be a study of Indo-Brit- 
ish colonial responses during the 1920s and the 30s. 

With regard to activities of the main characters 
of the novel, Vishnu among them cautiously proceeds 
with his studies maintaining his meritorious record; 
Seenu has a sudden turn of disaster; out of sympa¬ 
thy for a young girl in distress, he falls in love with 
her and marries her to the embarrassment of his In¬ 
dian bride Susheela. The girl is English, named Alice. 

Narahari after serving the term of sentence at 
Bijapur jail, returns to Poona to see his wife Kusuma. 
He is shocked to learn that Swamidas left the place 
and went to the Himalayas visiting the holy shrines 
in North India finally to have 'Jalasamadhi' in the 
Ganga. Both Narahari and Kusuma feel sorry for their 
Guru, Swamidas, and name their son after him as a 
token of their respect for their master. They continue 
to follow their spiritual pursuits. Narahari now seeks 
the help of Ambadas who became his friend and ad¬ 
mirer while they were co-prisoners in Bijapur jail. It 
is Ambadas, who rich as he is, comes forward to help 
Narahari and Kusuma in their project. They start a 
spiritual centre known as 'Poorna Jeevana Kendra' 
on the banks of the Narmada. People belonging to 
different regions and different walks of life irrespec¬ 
tive of their caste, race, religion and nationality flock 
to this Kendra. Besides a host of American and French 
visitors, the principal characters of the novel— 
Narahari and Kusuma, Pramila and Vishnu Patankar, 
Seenu and Alice — come together at this place for 
their common spiritual pursuit. The last part of the 
novel ends with an eye on the future of mankind. 
Certainly Narahari's "Poorna Jeevana Kendra’ reminds 
us Aurobindo's Auroville Project at Pondicherry. That 
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is probably one of the reasons why the author calls 
him, 'Prophet of New India— 'Navayuga Pravartaka'. 

Collectively these novels have a single title 
'Samarasave Jeevana' - Harmony is Life - which is 
suggestive of a moralistic intent on the part of the 
author. The characters have arrived finally at the 
Kendra to seek harmony in life - each one in his/her 
own individualistic way. Here, at this place would be 
materialised Autobindo’s idea of 'Evolution - man’s 
ascent towards Godhood - as well as the idea of Invo¬ 
lution - the divine descent to reform man. 'Poorna 
Jeevana Kendra 1 is an antidote and a therapy for a 
modern man’s sufferings and maladies. 

The novel, as the author rightly points out, is 
three tiered in depiction and thought. The first part 
including Ijjodu and Erilita is regional in nature; the 
second part which includes Samudrayana and 
Nirvahana is national in character, the third and the 
final one - Narahari: the Prophet of New India - is in¬ 
ternational and global in its concerns. Originating in 
the love of his own state and nation, Gokak’s dreams 
and sympathies spill over to Vishvamanavatavada; to 
the united, one world concept through this massive 
project. 

The Dramatic Muse: Three Plays 

Like most writers of 'Navodaya' tradition, Gokak 
tried his hand at almost all forms of literature except 
perhaps the short story. Though he did not make his 
mark as a playwright, the few plays he wrote have 
potential merits. Their significance in the development 
of modern Kannada drama is noteworthy. Gokak’s 
plays include three full length plays and one one-act 
play. They are Jananayaka (1939), Yugantara (1947), 
Vimarshaka Vaidya( 1947) and Tulasi (1947) - the first 
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one being a social tragedy, the second, a comedy with 
Marxist theme, the third, a lively academic satire and 
the fourth a brief melodrama. 

Jananayaka (The People's Leader), conceived and 
enacted in 1936 but published in 1939, is the most 
popular of Gokak's plays. It dramatises the story of a 
tyrant Jahagirdar, one named Hanumappa Desai of 
Bevinahalli Village in the district of Dharwad in the 
former Bombay Presidency during the twenties and 
thirties. 

The people of the village rise in revolt against 
the Jahagirdar because of his oppressive and distress¬ 
ing rule. He levies excessive land tax, harasses women 
folk of the place, and squanders the money as he likes. 
The chief accomplice in this task is Desai's clerk, 
Sanatamma. There is one Ramanna, the old revered 
Munimjee of the house who, time and again, cautions 
Desai and his colleagues to desist from such acts. 
But unbridled, Jahagirdar and his men continue their 
activities. Now Bheemanna Nayaka an honest and no¬ 
ble man of certain status in the village takes the lead 
and fights the Jahagirdar on behalf of the villagers. 
Despite the severe resistance put forth by the people, 
Desai's harassment continues. It is at this stage, the 
old Munimjee advises Bheemanna Nayak to leave the 
place and go to the nearby village, Inchalapur, to es¬ 
cape from Desai's evil designs. But Bheemanna Nayak 
doesn’t heed his advice. 

Meanwhile he gets tire news that Desai attempted 
to seduce his wife Subhadrabai during one of her rou¬ 
tine visits to the village temple in the company of her 
mother-in-law, Lakshamma. This acts as the last 
straw and Bheemanna Nayaka migrates to Inchalapur 
for good along with his family and the faithful 
servant, Kariya. 
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Nayaka's migration was a good news to Desai 
and his gang. Sanatamma now becomes more active; 
he succeeds in poisoning the old Munimjee secretly. 
On hearing the news, Bheemanna Nayaka rushes back 
to Bevinahalli to save Ramanna. The Munimjee 
breathes his last before the former arrives. On that 
very night, during Bheemanna Nayaka's absence, 
Desai sends his men to Inchalapur to abduct 
Subhadrabai and bring her. Their attempt fails. 

After Munimjee's death, Bheemanna Nayaka ad¬ 
dresses a large gathering of villagers near the Samadhi 
(Memorial) of the late Lakkanna Desai, the philan¬ 
thropist father of the present tyrant. In the meeting, 
the criminal acts of Desai and his men are listed arid 
an appeal to institute an enquiry and impart justice 
to the villagers is sent to the British Commissioner. 

On the scheduled day, the enquiry was con¬ 
ducted. As per the verdict, Hanumappa Desai and 
Sanatamma were convicted and sent to jail; the suc¬ 
cessor to the Jahagir was Hanumappa Desai's son. 
People are now happy and it was a clear victory for 
Bheemanna Nayaka's leadership. The play certainly 
would have ended here with a song celebrating the 
virtues of the Jananayaka. But it doesn't happen. 

The author takes up the thread further. After 
the conviction of the culprits, the same evening 
Bheemanna Nayaka sets out for his village, 
Inchalapur. The evening suddenly turns out to be dark 
and squally. Before Bheemanna reaches Inchalapura 
he dies at the hands of Sanatamma, who by chance 
has escaped from the police custody and has followed 
him with vengeance. Now hearing that Sanatamma 
has followed Bheemanna Nayaka, the young Gangajja 
pursues the former and finishes him off with his axe 
- the reason being Gamgajja's sweetheart Mallawa had 
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been, long ago, molested by Sanatamma. The drama 
ends dismally with two dead bodies on the stage. 

The plot is certainly well knit with suspense and 
the characters are vividly portrayed. Written and pro¬ 
duced during pre-Independence days, the play was 
quite popular and well received in academic circles. 
The leader of the village Bheemappa Nayaka's fight 
against Hanumappa Desai was symbolic of India's 
Freedom struggle. Nayaka's speech that night near 
the Samadhi of late Lakkaima Desai reminds the au¬ 
dience of Antony's orations in Shakespeare. The dia¬ 
logues of two women characters - Bheemanna 
Nayaka's mother and wife - and Kariya's comments 
enhance the warmth and cordial atmosphere of the 
play, contrasting with the imminent horror of two 
murders. Though the play suffers on two counts - 
one: Bheemanna Nayaka's unheroic migration to 
Michalapura; two : the formula of 'Revenge Tragedy 1 
being worked out to its letter - tire poignancy of the 
tragedy rises high in its didactic tenor, atmosphere 
creation through storm and lightning and above all 
through those contrasting gentle songs and sharp 
comments by minor characters. It is critically satisfy¬ 
ing to watch in the play that the idealist dreamer in 
Gokak has never thwarted him to penetrate to the 
ground realities of life. 

Yugantara: A Comedy about a new way ojlife is 
Gokak's second play published in 1946, the interval 
between Jananayaka and this play being one dec¬ 
ade. That was the time of Pragatisheela sahitya (Pro- 
gressivist Literature) in Kannada when most of our 
novelists grew pervious to the influence of Russian 
communist literature. Writers like A.N.Krishnarao, 
Basavaraja Kattimani, Nirnajana (Kulakunda 
Shivarao) wrote novels of proletarian bent. Gokak also. 
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keeping himself true to his roots, responded in his 
own way to the ethos of the time. The result was 
Yugantara (The Age of Transition): with its significant 
subtitle: A Comedy About a New way of Life. The play 
marked by long discussions succeeds also in lively 
characterization and suitable atmosphere creation. 
In a way it is ‘a bourgeois comedy' on Marxist theme. 
Finally the winner is Gokak himself attempting to 
project his 'Samanvaya Philosophy' through the char¬ 
acters. 

The play opens at the Waiting Room of old Delhi 
railway station. The characters are chosen from two 
aristocratic families. The first one comprises Kishan 
Kishore, his wife Rukmini and a young poet 
Kosalendra. It is a rich North Indian family from Delhi 
itself. Disgusted with intrigues and hypocrisies of ur¬ 
ban social life, the Kishores have decided to leave the 
metropolis and spend the rest of their life in medita¬ 
tion and spiritual pursuits. They have hired for this 
purpose a residential bungalow at Mahu in Madhya 
Pradesh on the banks of the quiet flowing Narmada. 
The family at the station is waiting for the departing 
train which is late by a few hours. The young poet 
and their relative, Kosalendra, is also accompanying 
the Kishores through their journey. The other family, 
comprising Kantichandra and his wife Rohini Devi, is 
from Mathura. Being fed up with the loneliness and 
religious rituals of Ashrama life, they have come to 
Delhi to settle permanently and serve the people by 
actively participating in the social life of the city. Hav¬ 
ing arrived at the railway station, they are waiting for 
Comrade Mrinalini, a young relative of their Delhi 
based friend, who is to pick them up from here to her 
home. 

As Mrinalini enters the waiting-room, she. is 
introduced to the Kishores and to the poet Kosalendra. 
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A committed communist, she is an atheist and is 
highly critical of god and spirituality. In the course of 
her talk with tire Kishores she tells that god is 'a sim¬ 
ple stone' and religion is ‘a conspiracy of a bunch of 
society hypocrites' to fool the public. Kishan Kishore 
who by now becomes familiar to Kantichandra nar¬ 
rates his bitter experiences in Delhi's social circles. 
He observes that there are certain black sheep like 
Bansilal, a selfish dishonest trader of Delhi who has 
amassed wealth by treacherous means. He cautions 
Kantichandra against such fellows. As the time for 
departure nears, Comrade Mrinalini wishes them a 
safe journey and a happy sojourn at Mahu. She jok¬ 
ingly says, 'Wish you all a happy Samadhi on the 
banks of the Naramada. People like you are no more 
useful to the society.' The poet tauntingly replies, 'Let 
me see the kind of society you wish to reform; I shall 
only comment after I return to Delhi to see your work 
here. Till then, good-bye.' The train leaves and the 
two families depart for their respective destinations 
venturing to experiment with the new mode of life they 
have chosen to lead. 

The play progresses ominously in successive Acts 
as the characters narrate the story of their disillu¬ 
sionment in their respective experiments in life. 
Kantichandra's dream of an ideal society is contrast¬ 
ingly juxtaposed with his present plight and frustra¬ 
tion. Similarly Kishan Kishore's ideal dream of quiet, 
spiritual life is contrasted with his present sufferings 
and privations on the banks of the Narmada. Thus 
both the families have failed in their experiment to 
achieve what they wanted in life. Being much de¬ 
pressed after their attempt to curb the evil designs of 
Bansilal, Kantichandra and Rohini have decided to 
leave Delhi and go back to Mathura. On the other 
hand, Mr. and Mrs. Kishan Kishore, being disturbed 
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by the fear of wild animals, especially by tigers in the 
Narmiada forest, have failed to achieve the much 
coveted spiritual peace at their solitary residence in 
Mahu. So they are now desirous of returning to Delhi. 
At this time, the poet Kosalendra enters the scene 
with the former Comrade Mrinalini - who is now no 
more a Comrade but a wife to the poet. Mrinalini has 
grown mild and mature with the passing of time; her 
extremely rationalist way of thinking is tempered with 
humanitarianism and spiritual leanings of the poet. 
She is convinced of Kosalendra's point of view that a 
more balanced life would mean 'the mingling of sci¬ 
ence with spirituality; blending of scientific values with 
those of mysticism 1 . Mr. and Mrs. Kishan Kishore are 
happy to welcome this couple to the banks of the 
Narmada. They are much more happy to learn the 
new gospel of life from them. The poet impresses on 
them that every individual should learn and try to 
live happily wherever he or she is. The Kishores real¬ 
ise that even staying at Delhi, they could visit 
Ashramas of the sages like Ramana Maharshi and 
derive solace and comfort from them. The Ashramas 
in modern India could provide spiritual satisfaction 
to many distressed souls. As the curtain falls, there 
is a suggestion that Mrinalini is going to be a mother 
and the idea of 'Paripoorna Jeevana’ flashes much to 
the delight of the audience - quite a typical Indian 
ending to this 'Sukumara Prayoga’. 

Thus Yugantara is a success in conveying the 
author's favourite message of 'Samanvaya' in life. 
Though the dialogues are sometimes heavy with seri¬ 
ous discourses, Kosalendra's poetic ideas and his 
balanced argument in the midst' of sylvan 
sourroundings of the Narmada banks are the most 
redeeming features which enhance the artistic and 
entertainment value of the play. 
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Vimarshaka Vaidya (The Critic Doctor) written 
during the Poona years is Gokak's excellent satire on 
the Sanskrit dominated contemporary state of 
Kannada letters in the first three decades of this cen¬ 
tury. In a way, the satire has certainly an inter-state 
significance, being relevant to all our Bhasha litera¬ 
tures in India during the Nineteen twenties and thir¬ 
ties. 

The main character of the drama is one Doctor 
Dinakarrao who after an extensive tour of Europe re¬ 
turns to India with a Doctorate in Literary Criticism 
from a Russian University. To put it precisely, he is 
D.C.L. from Russia. After his arrival in India, he opens 
a clinic for literary patients with his friend Bheemanna 
as compounder. As the curtain rises, the audience 
could well see on the stage a 'chikitsa' board written 
in bold hand and displayed outside the clinic. The 
board states relevant chargeable fees for different 
types of literary ailments and maladies. It reads as 
follows: 
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Cfaikitsa Fees 


(Fees for Diagnoses) 

Note : No exemption of fees for any patient under 
any circumstances 


i) Bhavageetha Chikitsa 

Rs 

10 

(Lyric Diagnosis) 

ii) Prabandha Chikitsa 

10 

(Essay Diagnosis) 

iii) Laghukatha Nivarana 

10 

iv) Kadambari Nireekshana 

50 

(Review of Novels) 

v) Natakavalokana 

50 


(Drama Review) 

vi) Gadya Granthas (Prose works) 60/- for each 

vii) Kalopasakana Mastaka Parikshe 75 
(Artist's Brain Scanning) 

viii) Kalopasakana Samagra Parikshe 100 
(Artist's Body and Mind Scanning : Total Test) 

As the play begins, the first character to enter 
the stage is one Pandit Neelakantha Shastri. He comes 
chanting in loud affected tone the first lines of his 
poetical work 'Vatsana Matrushodha' written in 
'Shardoola Vikreedita' metres. The Sanskrit domi¬ 
nated erudite diction of the Kannada work leaves the 
audience in confused amusement. The second char¬ 
acter to enter the stage is that of a primary school 
teacher. He has come to consult the doctor on his 
newly written epic entitled "Palandu Kanyapaharana'. 
The stoiy is about Hitler's abduction of Poland and 
the poem is composed in Bhamini Shatpadi metres. 
Hitler's invasion of the country with poison gas is most 
vividly described in the play. The poet's comparison 
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of poison gas with Hitler's massive farting raises ex¬ 
clamatory eyebrows both in the audience and in the 
counselling doctor. Then comes a folk poet of 
Kathewadi style Mr.Payappa whose occasional out¬ 
bursts of song entertain the audience with stomachful' 
of laughter. So the parade continues and ends at last 
with one Ekambara Rao who sings old ballads to mod¬ 
ern tunes. As each patient completes his perform¬ 
ance the doctor diagnoses the malady and announces 
the prescription. Among the medicines prescribed to 
these patients, some of them are Whitman Vitamins', 
'Hopkins Tablets', 'Apaddha Kavita Malabaddatha 
Choorna 1 and so on. Quite interestingly, the prescrip¬ 
tion includes English medicines which is very much 
symbolic. It is an open secret that 'Navodaya 1 litera¬ 
ture in many of our Bhasha literatures in India got its 
nourishment through Western (English) influence. 

As the parade of the patients ends, the doctor 
gets weary and disgusted. He says, ’Enough of litera¬ 
ture and litterateurs; I am fed up with this bunch of 
bores. Let me hereafter sever my connection with lit¬ 
erature and go in for psychiatry 1 . Bheemanna replies, 
'Oh, I am tired so much in one day. Now I won't fol¬ 
low you; you may follow me if you like to do so'. The 
play, thus, ends with characters expressing disgust 
and dismay while it leaves the audience soaked in 
merriment. 

It is much to the credit of the author that all the 
three plays - each one of different genre - are handled 
with planned skill and scholarly wisdom. Despite 
dreamy idealism and heavy didatic content, Gokak 
never fails to be mindful of the dire realities of life. 
Prose writings : 

Travelogues, Essays and Literary Criticism 

The two books of Gokak, Samiidradacheyinda 
(1938) and Sarrmdradeecheyinda (1960) - "From 
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Across the Sea' and 'From this side of the Sea 1 - which 
are classified as travelogues are two delightful, per¬ 
sonal diaries about events and people. The first one 
is an Oxford diary, which the author maintained when 
he went to England for further studies; the second 
one is the diary he wrote when he travelled to Japan 
to participate at the P.E.N. Conference as the delega¬ 
tion chief of free and independent India. Both the dia¬ 
ries have patriotic intent. The simple yet dignified 
prose makes us feel the presence of a cultured and 
cultivated mind. Every where it is observed that the 
comparatist in Gokak evaluates events and people of 
these countries against the background of India's glo¬ 
rious past and its present day misery. Of these two 
books, the first one proved to be extremely influential 
in the pre-independence days. 

As an essayist Gokak exercised considerable 
influence on young minds. 'Cheluvina Nilavu' (1948) 
(Beauty's Posture) and 'Jeevana Pathagalu’ (1949) 
(Lessons of Life), are two collections of reflective es¬ 
says - with didactic tenor upholding the role of mor¬ 
alistic aesthetics in life rather than that of pure aes¬ 
thetics. The author's early viewpoint 'Truth is greater 
than Beauty 1 gets re-echoed and substantiated in these 
essays. 

Gokak's numerous speeches, prefaces and criti¬ 
cal essays — especially those essays on Tolstoy. 
Aurobindo and Bendre — helped in interpreting and 
disseminating East - West thought with fresh insights. 
He forged his ideas on the anvil of Samanvaya 
Doctrine fully inspired by Ancient Indian Tradition, 
native Bhasha Tradition and British Romantic and 
Modern Traditions. The result was that Gokak got 
his own native language richly strengthened both in 
brought and expression. Kannada, now, was rendered 
a more capable and efficient medium to receive com¬ 
plex thoughts and also express, in turn, complex and 
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difficult ideas more effectively and with greater ease. 

In a way, Gokak and his contemporaries in other 
Bliasha literatures are responsible for the transfer of 
Western 'Literary and Critical technology' to their re¬ 
spective native languages. Precision, clarity, state¬ 
ments of oxymoron and paradox came to be naturally 
incorporated in our native thinking process and 
correspodingly in our expression as well. The literary 
and critical idiom of our languages was radically reno¬ 
vated; it came to be impregnated with English lan¬ 
guage nuances with due changes in its core Sanskrit 
terminology. Gokak's contribution in this respect is 
most special. He speaks of Eight Limbs of Poetry, 
Kavyada Ashtangagalu; Five Suns of the Muse, Pancha 
Kavya Sooryaru; Four types of beauty, Chaturmukha 
Soundarya, 

It was Aurobindo, Tagore and Coomaraswamy 
who initiated new thinking in Indian literary criticism 
by equating Western Poetics and Aesthetics with In¬ 
dian 'Rasashastra'. And most of our second genera¬ 
tion "Navodaya' writers followed suit. Gokak along with 
his friends Mugali and Malawad poineered this move¬ 
ment in North Karnataka, whereas in the South, 
Ti.Nam.Shree, V.Sitaramiaha, S.V.Ranganna were 
deeply engaged in this work and subsequently had 
their harvest. It was from this poineering work of these 
writters in criticism and aesthetics, there emerged the 
Dharwad School of Kannada Criticism attuned to 
modern sensibility, headed by two eminent scholarly 
critics, S.R. Mokashi and K.D. Kurtakoti. The latter's 
^Nadedu Banda Dari' (1962) was almost a literary 
earthquake' which made us Took into our heart and 
re-write'. Kurtakoti's book created a new ambience 
for revaluations. The pioneers' efforts, at long last, 
proved fruitful. 


***** 
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Vicharita ramaneeyam Kavyam % Thought-out 
Beauty is Poetry/Poetiy is Beauty Thought-out % this 
casual observation that Gokak made on one of his 
earliest long poems is a fitting description of the na¬ 
ture of his own poetry. The story of his life and that of 
his poetic career might have convinced the readers 
by now that there was a lot of thinking and pre-plan¬ 
ning that went into the making of both. Despite his 
dreaminess, a kind of system and framework-neat¬ 
ness seems to play a seminal role in shaping his lyr¬ 
ics, novels, plays and the epic. It is Significant that he 
coined a phrase 'Kavyaprabandha' to categorise one 
branch of his poetry by which he tried to accommo¬ 
date poetic essays also into literature. One can recall 
in this context Gokak's reference to 'Tattvika Sharira’, 
which, he says, is being built up in certain types of 
geniuses like Gandhiji and Tagore. This concept of 
'Tattvika Sharira' is central to his creativity. It is this 
fact that betrays the dearth of 'naturalness' 'sponta¬ 
neity'. above ail the "verve 1 in Gokak's poetry in com¬ 
parison with the poetry of his senior colleagues like 
Bendre and Kuvempu. 

It is a matter of critical curiosity that the poet in 
Gokak was to live and grow with the public image, 
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which his profession created for him. He was Profes¬ 
sor, Principal, Director, Vice-Chancellor, Chief of In¬ 
dia's Cultural Delegations at National and Interna¬ 
tional conferences. The extra-literary dimensions were 
added to the poet. This process rendered him a per¬ 
sona and the voice of the poet was the voice of his 
persona. Very often one feels that in his poetry it is 
not 'man speaking unto man’ but it is the persona 
that addresses the audience, where 'the poet 1 and 'the 
personality' merge and become inseparable. In such 
poetry, declamation and rhetoric have their natural 
share and their claims are almost inescapable and 
legitimate. Inevitably Gokak's poetry manifests as the 
expression of a persona. 

By the time Gokak came into his own as a writer, 
India was in the grip of Freedom movement. For In¬ 
dian. intellectuals it was a time of critical ambivalence. 
With the establishment oi three major Universities 
(1857-1858) in the country and Tagore winning a 
Nobel for literature (1913), India was to welcome West¬ 
ern science, literature, political ideas, social freedom 
and flexibility, above all the nationalist patriotism 
through English language and British rule. Internally, 
under the influence ofTilak, Gandhiji and Nehru, the 
country was to oppose the British imperialism and 
all that was English. Thus this dichotomous attitude 
of love and hate on the part of Indian intellectuals 
was keenly experienced, and it is at this juncture the 
works of Aurobindo, Ananda Coomaraswamy and Max 
Muller inspired a host of writers in Bhasha literatures. 
These writers tried to achieve a synthesis of Western 
Science and Indian/Eastern mysticism. Kaka Kalekar 
in Marathi and Gujarati, Gokak in Kannada are the 
splendid examples of 'Samanvaya Vision', which is a 
Rig-Vedic legacy passed on to Bhasha literatures 
mainly through Aurobindo. The Rig-Veda said:— 
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Ekam Sat vipra bahudha vadanti (Truth is one; 
sages call it by various names) 

It found its fullest expression in the 'Advaitic 
vision’ of the 'Upanishads', the vision of the One in 
the many, of the One as the many. 

Gokak was to achieve the 'Samanvaya' of East- 
West cultures through poetry and literary criticism. 
The two chief characters of Bharata Sindhu Rashmi, 
King Sudasa and Prince Vishvaratha are the illustri¬ 
ous examples of this ‘Samanvaya concept'. The former 
unites the two races and their regions; he achieves it 
at the physical level; the latter, at the spiritual level. 

Firmly rooted in the 'bliss' of Traditional sanc¬ 
tity and loveliness’, Gokak attempted to break new 
ground with his brand of ‘modernist 1 poetry. Inter¬ 
estingly his love of G.M. Hopkins was a pointer in 
this direction. The result was he remained a 'mod¬ 
ernist' at the technical level, - in the choice of imagery 
and symbolism, and in prosodic innovations, and also 
in the choice of subjects relating to machines and 
gadgets. Thus Gokak was the first among the Kannada 
poets to herald the 'beginnings' of modernism in 
Kannada Poetry. But such an idea of modernity and 
its practice rendered him at last a traditionalist with 
progressive vision. 

However as we stand at this vantage point, at 
the turn of the century, one feels profoundly grateful 
to the poets of 'Samanvaya vision 1 in all our Bhasha 
literatures for having negotiated the most difficult 
'Westerly curve 1 with such a great success. Gokaks 
contribution in this respect is vital. 


+ ** 
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the short e and the long e; the short o and long 6. 
(Entries are listed Chapterwise) 

I Trivikrama 
Kavya Samadhi 
Sravanada Urn, Savanuru 
£le tSta (Pan garden) 

Sadasiva Bavadi 

Visno Tlrtha 

Santa Maharaja of Balckundri 

Bhajana, klrtana 

Tapasya 

Mukha Jyotisa 

Durga 

SanadQ 

Akka 

Geleyara Gumpu 
Navodaya 
Darikara 
Megha duta 
Varunakunja 
Pragatisila 
JijfLasugala Kuta 
Visvamanavatavada 
Yantra Kavya 
Kamala Mandala 

II Avastha Traya: Jagrat, Svapna, Susupti 
Janapada 

Lokaglta 

Payaniga 



Sanje 

'Celuvikege' 

'Surya-candra' 

'Ondu Sanje' 

'Mincu' 

'Nasuku' 

’Nanadondu navila kande’ 

Visvalma 

'Badigeya fettu' 

Vicarita ramanlyam kavyam 

jalasamadhi 

'Patana' 

'Selavu' : Sakti, Vyakti 
'Tirada Dari' 

'Tayavvana Samadhi’ 

Mahaivete 

Pundarika 

Kadambari 

Citraratha 

Madira 

Sankalpa 

Nirdhara 

Adikavi Pampa 

Muddana 

Pralibhe 

Viveka 

Vyaktitva nirmana 
Svayam Svarupa darsana 
Samikarana 
Amrata Tattva 
Samanvaya Siddhanta 



Avasthe 
Pratima Drsti 
Darsana Dhvani 
Ghosane 

Marga, RIti, Bandha, Racana 

Citta Vistara 

Sarama 

Daksina 

Usa 

na 

Manku Timmana Kagga 
'Kogile maEtu Soviet Russia' 
Samanvaya Simhasanadhikari 
'Pratijne' 

'Kadalu' 

'Kadala tfra' 

'Hadagu' 

'Britannina Dvlpadalli' 

Yantra loka 
Nauka Ravana 
Nauka Yantra 
Nauka Visnu 
'Atma Vritta’ 

Navyate 

Ila gita 

Puma Yoga 

Mukta JIva 

Arohana - Evolution 

Avatarana - Involution 

Avatara 

Nirguna, Saguna Brahma 



Nava Nlrada 
NIrada - Narada Sutra 
Rsi Drsti 

Varuna - Jala Tatva 
Marut - Vayu tatva 
Kamala Nabha 
Smita Samadhi 
Girija Sankara 
'Namaste' 

Visvaratharohana 
Visvamitra Darsanam 
Bharata varsa 
Manvantara Vikasa 
Visvaratha 

Sudasa, Samanvaya Siddhanta 

Svayambhu 

Svarocisa 

Virulha 

Dasyu 

Dasariga 

Osa sukta 

Payauiga 

Kanasiga 

Kalaradhaka 

Gayatri Drstara 

Ugra Tapsya 

£unassepa 

Devaratha 

Kavya Prabandha 

Puma Jivana Kendra 

Nadedu Banda Dari. 



Vinayaka Krishna Gokak 




